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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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E Royal Titles Bill has passed through the House of Com- 

mons, every measure of importance, even the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, being thrust aside for it. The debate in Committee on 
Monday was marked principally by a statement from Mr. Disraeli 
that the Queen would never be advised to use the title in Eng- 
land, or to bestow that of ‘‘ Imperial Highness” upon her children 
and agnates,—a pledge which he subsequently modified by ad- 
mitting that the Queen must sign appointments like Lord Lytton’s 
as “ Empress,” that Indian appeals must be addressed to the “ Em- 
press in Council,” and that the foreign Ambassadors in England 
would employ her Majesty’s whole title. He refused absolutely 
to localise the title by statute, observing that the promise of 
a Ministry was as binding as a clause which could be 
repealed next Session. He also rejected, through Sir Stafford 
Northcote, a proviso that the Act should not authorise the use of 
any titles in the United Kingdom not now used. The Bill passed 
through Committee quite unchanged, the only division taken being 
on a proposal by Serjeant Simon to introduce the word ‘‘ Royal” 
before ‘‘style and title,” thus precluding, as he believed, a change 
of “ Queen-Empress” into ‘‘ Empress-Queen.” He was defeated 
dy 171 to 92, and a bitter discussion among the lawyers in the 
House as to the ‘* Sign-Manual” led to nothing. 














On Thursday, on the Third Reading of the Bill, Mr. Gladstone 
made another strong protest against it, ending with a peroration 
in which he trusted that the Bill would not prove “a tempting of 
Providence ;” hoped that ‘‘ our remembrance of the effects pro- 
duced in India by causes wholly unexpected, wholly unnoticed, 
wholly inadequate,” would not once more be revived ; and declared 
that if no evil results followed, ‘* we were making room for them.” 
Mr. Disraeli, in his reply, was almost grotesque in his levity ; 
quoted a letter from the parent of a child of twelve who had 
thought, on the authority of her geography, that the Queen was 
Empress of India already; and stated, on the authority of a Non- 
conformist minister, that the same blunder occurred in ‘‘ Whitaker's 
Almanack.” He believed in letters as tests of public opinion; he 
received a hundred letters a day; but he did not state how many of 
his letters approved this Bill. Rising from this chit-chat, Mr. Disraeli 
declared that the grave political reason which he had hinted at on 
Monday as his first argument for the Bill was the advance of 
Russia, which had now conquered Tartary. That advance was 
well known to the natives of India, ‘‘who knew well the title 
of the great Prince who had brought about this wonderful revo- 
lution,” and therefore the Queen must be made ‘“ Empress.” Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, of Newcastle, made a speech which seems to have 
made a deep impression on the House, though it is not quite so 

much to read, its main argument being that ‘the Eastern mind is 
still to the Western a sealed book,” an argument which cuts both 
ways. He spoke, however, with great vigour and force of con- 
viction, and was supported by Mr. Lowe, who taunted Mr. Dis- 
raeli with quoting the “‘lispings of a nursery-voice,” and trusted 
that his allusion to Russia would not make natives believe that 
we were providing for some unknown and tremendous danger. 


The division was, of course, for the Government, but their 
majority had dwindled from 105 to 75. 


The irritation created by Mr. Disraeli’s references to Russia is 
so considerable, that Mr. Fawcett intends to take once more the 
sense of the House upon the Queen’s Title. He has given notice 


406 | of an address to the Crown, praying that her Majesty will not 
9 | assume any other title than ‘‘Queen” in respect of her Indian 


possessions. 


Mr. Disraeli made an extraordinary statement on Thursday 
night. Mr. Cave was sent out to Egypt to report on the condition 
of the Khedive’s finances, and it was understood that his report, 
when read by her Majesty’s Government, would be published. 
Everybody expected it, bits of it were quoted, and it was confi- 
dently stated, more especially in the Pall Mall Gazette, that it had 
been read by the French Minister of Finance, and would show 
that the Egyptian Government was perfectly solvent. On Thurs- 
day, however, the Premier, in reply to Mr. Cartwright, said that 
he had read the report, and that the Cabinet had felt it necessary 
to ask the Khedive if he wished to publish it, and the Khedive 
replied that, in the unsettled position of his finance, he did not wish. 
Since much of the report was based on confidential information 
from the Khedive himself, the Government felt bound to respect 
his wishes. The only natural deduction from that statement is that 
the optimists are wrong, that the report is very bad, and that 
the Khedive is in serious difficulties ; and this the Stock Exchange 
drew, Egyptian Stocks sinking at once within a fraction of 6 per 
cent. There is only one course for the Khedive now to pursue, 
and that is, to publish the report himself, first obtaining, of 
course, Mr. Cave’s assurance that the printed report and the 
manuscript are identical. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Disraeli, in explaining the Suez- 
Canal purchase, said it would have been illegal for the Bank of 
England to advance the £4,000,000 required for the purchase of 
the shares. Sir Stafford Northcote, however, on Tuesday, ex- 
plained, in answer to Mr. Ashley, that the Bank was not pro- 
hibited by statute from purchasing the shares, but only by the 
clause in their charter which forbids them to trade. The point 
now to inquire about is whether the Bank could or could not 
have advanced money on the shares, treating the Khedive as an 
ordinary customer and the British Government as his security. 
Surely they advance money in that way every day, or is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a bad “second name?” 


The most “burning” of French questions, the proposal to 
amnesty the Communists, was brought before both Houses on 
Tuesday, in the Senate by Victor Hugo, in the Chamber by M. 
Raspail. The Government in both Houses demanded urgency, 
and pledged themselves to resist the proposal, and in the Cham- 
ber the scene grew very warm, M. De Cassagnac declaring that 
M. Raspail ‘‘ had demanded the Pantheon for assassins,” and M. G. 
Perin retorting ‘that the party of the 2nd December had need 
be indulgent to assassins.” M. Ricard, Minister of the Interior, 
stated that Government was not opposed to clemency to indivi- 
duals, but would absolutely reject an amnesty, whether for all 
Communists, or for all Communists not convicted of civil offences. 
M. Hugo’s proposal amnesties, in so many words, ‘all crimes” 
committed during the events of March, April, and May, 1871, 
and will undoubtedly be rejected by both Houses, though the 
minority may be considerable. France is, as often happens, all 
on one side in this matter, but then Paris is on the other. 
Parisians think it, in fact, unfair to slaughter Communists whole- 
sale, as the soldiers did, and to transport them too. It wants 
them to be treated as defeated soldiers of a cause, which is, un- 
happily, impossible. 

The great hope of the Clericals and Conservatives in France— 
a split between M. Gambetta and the Extreme Left—appears to 
be again postponed. The Deputies of that section have met the 
Liberal leader, and agreed not to form a separate group, M. Gam- 








betta warning them that if they did so, the old Conservatives and 
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Left-Centre men would unite, and perhaps have a majority. He 


objected to any separation between the Republicans and Radicals, 
His remarks won general assent, and the sections will act to- 


gether, but it is clear that the two Houses will be unexpectedly 


moderate. The Senate is almost Conservative, Life Members 
soon losing the edge of their Radicalism, and in the Chamber, M. 
Gambetta will need tact in maintaining his ascendancy against 
the party which is rapidly forming itself in support of the Whig 
Government, That Government put out a supplementary pro- 
gramme through the Times of Saturday, which we have analysed 
elsewhere. It is very moderate and sensible, but a little too 
wanting in the dramatic element for ordinary French taste. 


Dr. Cameron brought the Peruvian Government’s treatment 
of the crew of the Glasgow steamer ‘ Talisman’ before the House 
of Commons on Tuesday, by moving for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the whole circumstances of the case. The ‘ Talis- 
man’ was certainly chartered by some agent of the insurrectionary 
party in Peru, and was used by that party when she arrived in 
Peru for the purposes of rebellion ; but it was not asserted that 
the English crew had taken any part in the unlawful proceedings, 
and all but the officers had, after more than twelve months’ deten- 
tion without trial, been dismissed as innocent. The attitude of 
the English representative in Peru had been singularly feeble and 
apathetic, and this attitude was apparently a reflection of the atti- 
tude of the Government at home. Sir Henry Havelock seconded 
the motion with an attack on the general conduct of the Peruvian 
Government towards British subjects, which went beyond the 
drift of the motion, so that he was called to order by the 
Speaker. In point of fact, indeed, the motion ought to 
have been somewhat wider, for we quite agree with Sir 
Henry Havelock that the considerable number of instances 
in which Peruvian justice or injustice has displayed the 
same offensive peculiarities towards British subjects, is an 
essential part of the case. Mr. Bourke’s very embarrassed and 
yet ultra-Peruvian speech did not improve the temper of the 
House, and as it was felt impossible to grant the Select Committee, 
the motion for the adjournment of the debate was carried, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Forster, and in spite of the opposition of the 
Government, as a mode of ‘keeping the question open” till 
further information should be received. 





Cambridge is to have a University Reform Bill, as well as 
Oxford. It is to be introduced directly after Easter, and is 
to be modelled on precisely the same lines. Lord Salisbury 
laid downy in reply to Lord Lansdowne on Monday, the 
principle which he regards as the leading one of his Bill 
in very precise terms, ‘‘The Statutes under the Bill of 1854 
proceeded on what was conducive not to the interests of the 
University, but to the interests of the Colleges. Those to be 
drawn up under the present Bill would proceed on what was 
conducive not to the interests of the Colleges, but to the interests 
of the University.” In other words, the Colleges are to be 
required to sacrifice some of their own wealth to University 
purposes. No doubt that is very right. But as three Commis- 
sioners are, it appears, to make a quorum, and each College is to 
delegate three of its own representatives to vote and debate with 
the Commissioners on all matters concerning that College, we do 
not apprehend that any sublime sacrifices will be made. Lord 
Salisbury’s Bill appears calculated to guarantee a most formidable 
power of passive resistance, on the part of the very bodies whom 
it is meant to subject to a mild restraint. Like an honourable 
duellist, he first arms his adversary, and then goes in against him. 
Who can predict the result of such a contest, unless it be a 
flesh-wound, and a declaration on both sides that honour is 
satisfied ?—which would not do much for the University. 


The Times of Tuesday published a remarkable table in its City 
article. This purports to be an account of the National Debt of 
Spain, taken mainly from official sources. It shows that the total 
amount of the Consolidated Debt is £426,783,195, bearing interest 
at 3 per cent., or £12,700,000 a year; and of the Floating Debt, 
£51,958,000, bearing various high rates of interest; together with 
a small sum, as yet unknown, raised since 1874. If the whole of the 
Floating Debt were funded at present prices, 17, and also at 3 per 
cent., the total Debt would be £700,000,000, and would require the 
whole revenue of Spain. As this amount cannot be paid, a composi- 
tion must be made, and the highest which would last is probably 
6s. 8d. in the pound for the Consols, and 10s. in the pound 
for the Floating Debt. The Debt would then be well under 
£200,000,000 at 3 per cent., or £6,000,000 a year, which Spain 


could pay regularly, and which, after all, if it were teat: aommna 

: A ’ ut regular] 
paid, would not be ruin for the bondholders, who, whether ‘idea 
or not, will have to submit to some such terms. Spain cann 
spare more yet, and waiting for the result of fresh taxation Po 
involves more loss. y 





Ismail Sultan, the Malayan pretender, has surrendered and the 
| war in that peninsula may be considered over. The problem now 
is, how to reorganise Perak, if not the whole of Malaya. The 
wretched puppet Sultan Abdoollah cannot govern, but the choice 
seems to lie between him and the direct government of a country 
for which as yet we have neither officers, nor soldiers, uae 
revenue. Ceylon can gradually supply the first, and the mines 
would ultimately yield the third, but the second remaing a con- 
siderable difficulty. Malay troops are dangerous, and the Govern. 
ment, for some unknown reason, seems to shrink from the im- 
portant experiment of organising Chinese irregulars. They would 
hold the province strongly enough, at all events. 


The Minghetti Ministry in Italy has succumbed to fate, to the 
dislikes whichevery Ministry accumulates on itself, to the extraya- 
gances of the King, and to the wrath of the Tuscan Deputies, who 
were determined that the control of the Southern Railways should 
not be transferred to Rome. Notwithstanding M. Minghetti’s 
favourable financial statement, the Radicals brought forward a 
motion against the grist tax, which was accepted as a vote of 
want of confidence, and carried by a majority of 61 in a House 
of 423, more than four-fifths of the total number of Deputies, 
The Ministry consequently resigned, their resignation was ac- 








cepted, and S. Depretis formed a Government. It is not sup- 
posed that the policy of the new Administration will greatly 
differ from that of its predecessor, except in so far as its jealousy 
of the Vatican may be a little more pronounced. The Italians, 
however, have never been able to frighten themselves about the 
Black Spectre, as the Germans do. ‘They know too exactly 
what a Pope is, and what he can and cannot do. 

A very satisfactory debate on the condition of the Government 
Telegraphs came off on Friday week. Mr. Goldsmid stated the 
case against the Post Office with great clearness, and demanded 
an inquiry; and Mr. Goschen supported the demand, de- 
nouncing the enormous expenditure which had been incurred, 
both in the purchase of the lines and their management. Lord 
John Manners made a weak defence for the capital expenditure, 
his argument being really that the original purchasers, the Tory 
Cabinet of 1868, foresaw nothing, but stated that existing ex- 
penditure could and would be cut down. He added that the 
estimated revenue of the year had been fully made up, £1,250,000 
having been received ; that the income and expenditure of both 
the Post Office and the Telegraphs would show most satisfactorily 
in the Budget; and that within five or six years the most sanguine 
expectations that reasonable men could have formed would be com- 
pletely realised. The receipts of the Telegraph department “ were 
developing enormously week by week and month by mosth,” 
while the number of miles of wire had increased from 48,000 in 
1870 to 110,000 in 1875, and the number of offices open from 
2,488 to 5,600. Considering the immense advantage to the publie, 
if the Telegraphs pay 10 per cent. in 1880 the purchase will have 
been amply justified. 


Mr. Meldon once more drew attention yesterday week in the 
House of Commons, to the extremely small pay of the Teachers of 
the Irish National Schools, and maintained that the Act of 1875 
had been a failure. He asserted that the average salary of Irish 
Teachers of all classes was only £43 6s. 9d., against an average in 
England of £108 10s. 10d. for males, and £62 9s. 1d. for females ; 
and in Scotland, of £110 5s. 10d. for males, and £58 14s. 4d. for 
females. He admitted, however, that in the ‘contributory 
Unions” which have taken advantage of the Act of last year, and 
which are seventy in number, and are rated at seven millions 
sterling, against ninety-three which have not come into the Act, 
and which are rated at only six millions sterling, the position of 
the teachers had been improved. Indeed, Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
maintained that in these ‘contributory Unions,” which contain 
almost all the large towns, the increase in the teachers’ salaries 
amounts to £128,000 a year,—a very tangible improvement. 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach still felt some confidence that the 
Act of 1875 would do much more for the teachers 
than it does at present, though he admitted that was not 
enough, and that something must be done in the way of 
making the Central grant proportional to the amount of 
the local contribution, and also in the way of giving Govern- 
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s for teachers who had already secured some Post- 
Office annuity for themselves. At present Ireland allows the 
Central grant to pay vastly the greatest proportion of the 

nae of education. In 1874, the local contributions amounted 


3 only about £70,000, as compared with £448,000 contributed 


by the State. 


ment pension 





aily Post states, on the authority of firms in 
that town, that the drought in New Zealand is assuming the 

roportions of a calamity. It has lasted six months, it is ruin- 
4 the flock-masters, and trade of every description is said to be 
Py a stand-still, Messages are telegraphed from the colony to 
suspend the execution of all orders, and as hardware is one of the 
staples in demand, the messages are severely felt in Birmingham. 
The Post acknowledges the almost entire absence of allusion to the 
drought in English journals, but says private letters and telegrams 
leave no doubt, and talks of an injury to the colony “which it may 
take years to repair.” There is possibly unconscious exaggeration 
in this account. Ina country like New Zealand, a drought of six 
months would destroy the pasturage of the whole colony, and kill 
out its principal source of prosperity. Let us hope the want of 
water, at least in the extreme degree, is confined to some one 


The Birmingham D 


province. 

A complete analysis, by a writer in the Times of Wednesday 
last, of the vote of last week on the Royal Titles Bill, shows that 
555 members (including tellers) either voted or paired ; that of 
(say) 225 English and Scotch Liberals, 197 either voted or paired 
in favour of Lord Hartington’s motion, while 7 English and 
Scotch Liberals voted against it, leaving some 21 who absented 
themselves without pairing,—generally, itis said, from ill-health or 
domestic troubles,—and that 28 English and Scotch Conservatives 
were absent without pairing. On the other hand, of the 104 
Irish Members, there were no less than 44 absentees, of whom 
35 were either Liberals or Home-rulers. Of the 60 Irish Members 
who voted or paired, 25 Conservatives and 7 Home-rulers, or 32 
in all, voted or paired in favour of the Titles Bill, while 28 Irish 
Liberals and Home-rulers voted or paired against it. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the great excess of the Government majority 
over its ordinary figure was chiefly due to the defection of the 
Irish Liberals, of whom a much larger number were absent with- 
out pairing than of Irish Conservatives. Home-rulers perhaps 
want something between a local Republic and a Federal empire. 
They ask for Ireland for the Irish, but would not object to a 
Brummagem Emperor as the link between Ireland and the rest 
of the British dominions. 


We have lost one of England's best military critics, as well as 

one of our ablest and most competent and industrious Engineer 
officers, in Colonel Charles Chesney, who died last Sunday, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, from the results of a chill caught in 
the terrible cold of the Sunday previous. He was appointed 
Commanding Engineer of the home district in 1874, and has 
been for many years back one of the ablest advisers and military 
administrators of the War Office. But it was as a military critic 
that he was best known to the English public. He was 
sent to observe the Franco-German War of 1870-71, and to de- 
duce from what he saw the military lessons by which England 
might best profit, and the reports which he presented on the 
subject were of the highest value. He himself, too, doubtless pro- 
fited, as a critic of military events, by what he saw, and bis 
various essays on strategy and tactics gained force and life from 
his experience. His more popular studies—generally published 
first in the Edinburgh Reriew,—in military biography, were re- 
published in 1874, and achieved considerable popularity. Espe- 
cially the essay on General Lee was vivid and vigorous. ‘There 
are few officers in the British Army who would have been more 
grieyously missed than Colonel Charles Chesney. 





The House of Commons were engaged on Tuesday night in 
discussing the grievance of certain British subjects in Peru, who 
were imprisoned for above a year without being brought to trial. 
But we observe that on Wednesday, at Hertford, the Grand 
Jury, before being discharged, begged to call the attention of 
Lord Coleridge and Baron Cleasby to the fact that ‘‘ George Hill 
has been eight months in prison on the grave charge of murder 
without trial.” It is all very well to complain of the Peruvians, 
but there is not so much difference between eight months’ delay 
and twelve months’ delay as to give us much right to exal 


It is a partial guarantee that nobody shall be long imprisoned 
without a plausible case against him, as our countrymen are in 
Peru. Still this long delay of an adequate trial is the worst 
| blot on English justice; and when it happens, as it sometimes 
will in poaching cases, that the committing magistrates are 
strongly biassed, it is equivalent to a great iniquity. 


A powerful deputation, headed by Lord Shaftesbury, Sir 
Frederick Elliot, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Cowper Temple, Cardinal 
Manning, and other public men, and representing the Society for 
the Protection of Animals Liable to Vivisection, waited on Mr. 
Cross on Monday, to urge the preparation of a measure of a 
restrictive nature. Some of the speakers misunderstand the 
Report of the Royal Commission, since they complained that that 
report did not recommend the prohibition of painful experiments 
even for the purposes of physiological ‘‘ demonstration” to 
classes,—whereas it did expressly recommend that no such expe- 
riments, except under the most careful guarantees for complete 
insensibility under anzsthetics, should be allowed. However, 
the speeches made were exceedingly effective for every pur- 
pose, except, apparently, that of assuring the Home Secretary 
that he should receive a cordial popular support for any reasonable 
measure. It was obvious that what Mr. Cross really feared was 
this,—that popular opinion would go beyond anything which he 
should think it wise to do, and that he might fall between 
the two stools of scientific zeal on the one side, and popu- 
lar fanaticism on the other. Sir Frederick Elliot, however, 
by some very skilfully-timed remarks on the injustice of 
the popular impression that Royal Commissions are appointed, 
not to contribute to the solution of practical questions, but to 
contribute to the shelving thereof, and the great need of sub- 
stantial proof that this view is a libel on the Government, elicited 
from Mr. Cross a warm disclaimer of any ‘shelving ’ propensities 
on his own part. May his deeds verify his words !—which, how- 
ever, in other parts of his answer, were not altogether of a kind 
to dispel the prevalent illusion to which Sir F. Elliot referred. 


The Athenzum of last week published a statement with regard 
to the British Museum which should not be allowed to pass out 
of notice without due examination. It refers to ‘‘a Slave Circu- 
lar (to use the name by which it is popularly known in the 
Reading-room), of which it is asserted that a member of the 
Legislature will, before long, demand the publication.” This 
‘* Slave Circular,” it is rumoured, is a minute nominally from the 
Trustees, enforcing, as a punishment for pretended laxity of 
conduct, stringent and most humiliating rules on the whole 
body of Assistants, closing, the rumour also runs,—but it must 
surely be incorrect,—with words to the effect that the Trustees 
desire that what is written (by gentlemen, be it remembered, 
and scholars of European reputation) should be in strict 
accordance with the truth. It is certainly time that the internal 
government of the British Museum should be impartially ex- 
amined by some responsible body. There is a very wide-spread 
impression throughout society that things are disgracefully mis- 
managed, and if this impression is an unjust one, it is only fair to 
the Principal Librarian, who is the person impugned, that its 
gross injustice should be clearly verified. 


Dr. Ferrier, in lecturing at the London Institution on Monday 
on “Sleep,” laid it down that neither any living being, nor any 
function of any living being, is capable of unintermitted activity. 
If any organ of the body seems to be in perpetual activity, that is 
only appearance. The heart sleeps as much as the muscles, but 
then the heart's sleep is rhythmical, taken in the interval between 
the diastole and systole, or, to put the same thing more 
familiarly, is taken in a great number of very short naps 
indeed, which amount, however, when added together, to eight 
hours out of the 24, or one-third of the whole day. If that be 
rest enough, we do not quite see why the same sort of rest might 
not do for the brain,—which, even as it is, in most men seems to 
work in frequently repeated leaps or impulses of concentration, 
interrupted by minute reveries or dreams of relaxed effort, rather 
than strictly continuously. And certainly, in sleep, the brain 
often seems to be, if not as hard-worked as ever, at least very 
hard at it, dreaming, as Carlyle says, ‘‘ the foolishest dreams,” but 
not the less elaborate and tasking for that. What an advantage 
any race of men would have whose brains, while equally developed 
with ours, should be sufficiently rested by the minute, but repeated, 
intervals of repose which seem to suffice for the heart! 





our horn. No doubt, the preliminary trial—on the strength 
of which the accused is ‘committed for trial” —goes for much. 





Consols were at the latest date 94} to 94j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eee 
THE EMPRESS (LIMITED). 


ing Royal Titles Bill has been driven through the 
Commons, in spite of the admission of its author that he 
is ashamed of the mock dignity with which he has loaded an 
ancient Crown. On Monday, Mr. Disraeli, anxious to reassure 
Members who, as he knows, though they vote at his bidding, 
regard his proposal with disgust, took the extraordinary course 
of hinting to them that he disliked the new title and its con- 
sequences nearly as much as they did. Instead of being proud 
of their new title, the Ministry would pledge themselves never 
to advise her Majesty to use it in the United Kingdom. It 
should be kept out of sight, and confined to documents of a 
purely Indian character :—“ I am sure that under no cireum- 
stances would her Majesty assume, by the advice of her Ministers, 
the title of ‘ Empress’ in England.” It is usual for the son of an 
Empress to be styled ‘ his Imperial Highness,’ and the title is even 
bestowed on agnates of the Emperor, but Mr. Disraeli regards 
the possibility of such an occurrence with horror. “Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would, under no circumstances, give such 
advice to her Majesty. It would be a step entirely dis- 
approved of.” Mr. Disraeli sees as clearly as his oppo- 
nents that the new title is contemptible; he shrinks 
from the mere thought of its natural consequences, he 
promises to protect the English people from them, and yet 
he insists that the title of which he is so ashamed that he 
pledges himself solemnly not to use it shall be bestowed 
upon the Queen. Either, therefore, he is deceiving the 
House by offering pledges which he sees are mere words, 
or he is abdicating his constitutional position, and offer- 
ing to her Majesty, in obedience to some force other than 
his own conscience, advice which he knows to be unsound. 
If it is so needful to make the Queen an Empress, why restrict 
the natural operation of the title? If the Crown is to receive, 
as Mr. Disraeli himself said,“ new splendour” from the assump- 
tion, why is the Heir to the Crown not to be made resplendent 
too? Mr. Disraeli grants an Imperial Crown, but is ashamed that 
it should be worn; grants it as one who gives a guinea to a 
child, on condition that it is never spent; or rather, as a stage- 
manager gives a crown to his first lady in tragic parts, with an 
understanding that it is only to be worn upon the boards. 
Lady Macbeth is not to be Queen of Scotland in home life. 
We need not say that there is nothing in such a concession 
to the educated opinion of the country to reconcile it to the 
degradation of the Crown. There is no need to point out that 
the danger apprehended is not the advice which Ministers will 
give, but the form that etiquette will take, for this very 
Premier, on the very same evening, acknowledged that the title 
would be used in diplomacy, where titles are all-important :— 
“In diplomacy, it was the constant practice, he might say the 
invariable rule, to cite the full titles of the Sovereign. Surely 
it would not be contended that to do so at St. James’s 
would be a violation of the engagement that the title of 
‘ Empress’ was to be applied to India only.” The Queen, in fact, 
is to be addressed by her equals as “ Imperial Majesty,” and it is 
only her subjects who are expected not to use that full-mouthed 
designation. The recognition by diplomatists of a Sovereign 
title is internationally what the Queen’s recognition of an Eng- 
lish title is municipally,—it legalises the assumption, and sets 
the decisive precedent which all the world is to follow. Such 
a recognition has repeatedly been an object of the most anxious 
care, of statesmen’s intrigue, and even of war, and yet Mr. 
Disraeli tells us it is of no importance, and will not affect the 
restrictions imposed by a municipal law,—nay, they are not 
imposed by law, but only by a promise made in the House 
of Commons. The assertion is worthy of a Minister who, in 
his utter scorn for the “ gutter-blooded barbarians ” whom he is 
supposed to guide, tells them in the same speech that a child of 
twelve thought, on the evidence of some silly manual of geogra- 
phy, that the Queen was “Empress ” already, and that the title 
is indispensable, because the Russian Emperor has conquered 
Tartary,—Tartary, from which the conquerors of India used to 
descend. Because the Russian armies are approaching the 
Indian frontier, therefore her Majesty is to be “Empress,” in- 
stead of “* Queen.” Because the barbarians are approaching Italy, 
the Imperator is to be “Rex.” We suppose Mr. Disraeli meant 
to say that as the Queen’s very good friend, Ozar Alexander, is 
drawing so near India that he may be tempted to invade it, 
therefore the Queen’s Government must announce that India is 
an integral part of her Majesty’s dominions. That is a reason of 
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a kind, though a dangerous one, but what has i : 
Disraeli’s project, or the debate in Pestinonees bode Mr. 
jecting, except possibly Mr. Lowe, to her Majesty calli is 
self “ Queen ” or “Sovereign Lady” of India? Is One. 

ess to be defended because her Majesty is only Queen there 
or will the title of “ Empress” call up battalions from 6d 
Punjab? At all events, if it will, then-so valuable a titl ie 
not one to be kept out of sight, or shown, like some valuable 
but barbaric ornament, only to semi-civilised men, who may be 
caught by its glitter, and cannot be affected by its bad Ae 
Mr. Disraeli has studied, and was once supposed to know "ag 
East. Does he think it was an Englishman who when ad 
proached for bringing water from the well with his own han. 
replied—“I went forth, and I was Omar; I returned, and T 
was Omar; I sit, and Iam Omar?” If the historic pride of 
the free Englishman is beyond his sympathy, at least he might 
comprehend the pride of the serene Arab, from whom, and not 
from the author of “‘Alroy,” the Mohammedan of India takes his: 
notion of the lofty and becoming. We are never pessimists 
about English politics, for we have never yet discovered the 
limit of the new powers which Englishmen can develope in the 
hour of emergency ; but there was more of the “ brooding East,” 
of its true spirit, and genius, and inner life, in the dark] 
veiled prophecy with which Mr. Gladstone on Thursday night 
for a moment awed the House of Commons, than in all the 
magniloquence of his opponent. “Thou hast numbered the 
people,” said the prophet Nathan; and no Asiatic, as he hears 
the story, asks an explanation of the offence. Is there no Nathan 
in England except in the Opposition,—no one to tell the Queen 
that even in Asiatic imagination, when grandeur culminates it 
declines ; that even to an Asiatic, in whose historic mind time 
has little place, the exercise of power and the assertion of 
legitimate and perennial sovereignty are two very different 
things ? 

The Bill, however, has passed the Commons, and we have 
no hope in the Lords. It is intended evidently to pass it 
rapidly, before the Queen leaves England for Baden, and the 
Peers, who were educated into Household Suffrage, will acquiesce 
also in a break with history. Nor have we much hope in the 
Queen. Able as her Majesty is—abler than her subjects know— 
experienced as she must be, and devoted to her people as she 
has always shown herself, she is still a woman, liable to be 
fretted over-much by the faintest suspicion of inequality among 
her equals. She must have acquiesced in this Bill, and ac- 
quiesced from feelings which argument can scarcely be calculated. 
to remove,—the more so, as the real argument, the dan- 
ger of impairing the tradition which is the very foundation 
of her sway, can scarcely be pressed with due respect 
fairly home to her mind. Yet we would fain hope that 
her Majesty, in the week which still remains before the pro- 
clamation is issued which exhausts the Act, will ponder well 
what is the nature of the precedent her Minister is setting. 
Does she wish even one of her titles to be elective? Her title 
has been confirmed, or let us say, in strict history, even made by 
Parliament, but the Parliamentary origin of her throne has 
been forgotten, and the respect paid to it springs from no 
statute and no interpretation. Her people, as a body, look 
back to no time when her title began, they call her only bya 
name which, as they think, Scripture has authorised, and they 
not only do not believe but they would not understand the asser- 
tion that there are theories of legitimacy under which Victoria 
would not be, “by the Grace of God,” but only by the will 
of Parliament, Queen. So well have history, and opinion, 
and etiquette worked together for her dignity, that it is at 
this moment almost impossible to explain to foreigners in any 
short form of words that her throne stands above election, 
and yet is not based, and does not claim to be based, upon 
the principle of divine right. Is it for her good, as head of a 
dynasty, as the mother of a line of Kings which might last as 
long as the lines she represents, to accept at the hands of an 
a¢cidental majority a dignity which has no root in the past, 
which visibly springs at best from the right of the 
sword, which is palpably granted to her, and has not 
been inherited by her? What Parliament has made, Par- 
liament can unmake. Is she willing to accept a dignity 
which, if Parliament ever recalled it, her descendants must 
admit to be fairly within the right of Parliament 
to cancel? We say nothing of the possible dangers of 
the change, of the possible increase of Republicanism 
in England and the possible development of Federalism 
in Ireland, of the chance that Mohammedans may chafe 
at the Imperial claim of a Christian, or the certainty that 
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ration, and ask only whether her Majesty really 
“sew dignity offered by a transient Ministry, 
fered unwillingly, after repeated divisions, offered before the 
7 ople it directly affects have been so much as consulted on 
a. “ft, and offered before those who offer know what they 
sae te giving away. Her Majesty herself would admit. that 


she did not know wi 
ship upon the English 
eens. nee 

ith, because they are words which history has placed in the 
short list of expressions of domestic affection, and are as little 
capable of being replaced by loftier styles as the first two words 
of the Lord’s Prayer of being replaced by the loftiest description 
of the King of Kings that even an Isaiah could utter? Most men 
in England think “ Emperor” a derogation from “ King,” but 
grant that it has in it some flavour of superiority among 
monarchs, and still it remains a change. Is it by change that 
an historic dynasty which, as John Lemoinne puts it broadly, 
has been with the English from eternity, can possibly hope to 
profit ? The Heiress of Egbert may justifiably be ambitious, 
but the desire of promotion should be an ambition reserved 
for meaner mortals. It can never become the head of a 


monarehy of a thousand years. 
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THE SITUATION IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


T is difficult to believe that a catastrophe of some kind can 
I be avoided at Constantinople for many months longer, and 
it may take a somewhat unexpected form. All the accounts 
from the Bosphorus, cautiously as most of them are worded— 
the Government of Abdul Aziz, like the Government of Louis 
XVL, being still strong enough to punish libels—point to an 
impending collapse, but the form of that collapse may still be 
a surprise. As usual in decaying States, the immediate cause 
of the overturn will be the want of ready money. The Sultan’s 
Government has for years oppressed the provinces, till the 
population is decaying, the peasantry are ready for revolt, and 
all sense of security, either for property or life, has disap- 
peared ; but except on the European frontier, no formidable 
insurrection has broken out. The dominant caste has held 
together like an army, and has proved too strong for the un- 
armed, despondent, and in many places thoroughly demoral- 
ised subject-races. The Sultan’s Governors are still obeyed, 
even in the extremities of the Empire. The great 
feudatories, though at their wits’ end for money, have 
never dared openly to refuse their tribute or their 
contingents. The Landwehr of the Empire, the Moham- 
medan Redifs, though deprived even of necessaries, have never 
disobeyed the order to march, and though they have not 
hitherto fought with heartiness, have shown no disposition to 
resist their Generals. The personal authority of the Sultan 
has, amidst the decay of the Empire, rather increased than 
declined. This occured also under the later Czsars, and under 
the wretched successors of Philip II. of Spain, whose orders to 
the last were supreme with all subjects not in avowed revolt. 
So high now is the authority of the Sultan that it approaches 
the divine, and the greatest men in the Empire dare not in- 
form him of the most dangerous facts, or address him save 
with their arms shielding their eyes from the too great efful- 
gence of his glory. The Sultan has probably never seen the 
eyes of a Turk fixed, however respectfully, on hisown. Never- 
theless, the decay is creeping visibly inwards from the pro- 
vinces to the capital, and upwards from the people to 
the palace. The provinces still obey, but the taxes in 
cash cannot be levied, and one cause at least of Turkish 
prostration is that, in spite of grinding oppression in col- 
lection, the revenue does not arrive at the central Treasury. 
It has long been impossible to pay civilians in the provinces 
regularly, and now it is openly proposed, by men who can press 
the Treasury, to stop the salaries and allowances of all the 
Embassies. It has long been the practice to compensate the 
soldiers for deferred pay by license to plunder the provincials, 
and now their very food as they march northwards is only pro- 
vided by ruinous little loans. The bondholder has been openly 
robbed, and now even the bankers of Galata are told that they 
must give up half their claims. The unstatesmanlike and 
timid policy of a half-repudiation has destroyed Turkish credit 
without relieving Turkish wants, till, though every sixpence is 
exacted that can be obtained, the Treasury is unable to borrow 
abroad at any price, or to sell obligations sufficient to raise 
fractions of a million. It is believed by grave politicians that 
mpire which holds the most fertile por- 
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| tions of Europe and Asia in direct sovereignty may arise from 
the impossibility of raising £800,000. The power of borrow- 
ing little sums even for a moment is departing. The Grand 
Vizier, already without aid from abroad, has been obliged to 
tell the money-dealers of the capital, hitherto always 
paid at any sacrifice, that they must be treated like the 
bondholders, and they will give him no more. It requires a 
Russian intervention, says the well-informed correspondent of 
the Times, to raise £100,000, and sums that a country banker 
could pay on demand are borrowed at 24 per cent. The misery 
is even invading the Palace. An order from the Seraglio to 
pay £15,000 was recently directed to the Customs Office, 
though the revenue there was known to be hypothecated, be- 
cause there alone was there any certainty of cash. Already the 
allowances of the Sultan’s sister have not been paid, and it 
seems certain both that the great Pashas’ salaries will be left 
owing, that in no long time the financiers must leave a 
direct order from the Palace unsatisfied, and that the Treasury 
of Turkey, like the Treasury of France when Turgot took office, 
will be literally without money, loans being impossible, promises 
unsaleable, and the taxes anticipated in advance. It is quite 
possible for the Treasury a short time hence to be without 
the means of meeting the Sultan’s cheque for £10,000. The 
circle of devastation is closing in. Constantinople, in fact, is 
suffering at last as the provinces have long suffered, and even 
if the last fraction of credit is destroyed by the confiscation 
of the half-interest, the machine may stop any day for want 
of motive-power. Till the Sultan knows the truth it may go 
on, all men obeying even though unpaid, and the Sultan knows 
as yet nothing ; but the moment want touches the Seraglio, the 
moment an order for an ironclad, or a palace, or a set of jewels 
cannot be obeyed, the Sultan will know all, and will probably 
rush to some extreme of despotic fury. 

It is clear that much of all this is thoroughly known to 
the governing class in Constantinople, and clear also that their 
blame for it all is gradually concentrating itself upon the head 
of the Sultan himself. They admit that he is ruining the 
country. The mysterious reverence always paid to the Khalif 
has never prevented exasperated Mohammedans from de- 
throning him, and though the Sultan is strong in the absence 
of any janissary army, in the extinction of all self-dependent 
authorities, and in the presence of his ironclad fleet in the 
Bosphorus, the power to assail his throne can hardly be totally 
wanting. If the half-coupons are ultimately not paid, the 
whole wealth of the Mosques, for which the Sheikh-ul-Islam is 
responsible, will be swept away, and the Ulema will be irritated 
to madness. The Mohammedan mob, always liable to fits of 
fury, has lately been burning palaces very close to the Seraglio: 
The troops in Constantinople may be relied on against insur- 
gents, without being trustworthy against a new Sultan. 
The elements of conflagration lie heaped about in the 
capital, and it is difficult to believe that the Pashas, at last 
affected in their personal interests, and long aware of the ruin 
of their country and their faith, will not find means of firing 
them. If they are convinced, as they are said to be convineed, 
that the Sultan is responsible, the natural thought must be to 
dethrone him ; and that, as it happens, has been the regular 
course of the history of Turkey. Whether insurgents in Con- 
stantinople itself would have the power to overthrow the Sultan, 
who, like his recent predecessors, has never forgotten the con- 
tingency of an insurrection in his capital, may be doubted ; 
but, on the whole, the balance of probability is that a move- 
ment may occur, an active demonstration from some class 
of the community, and that, disliked by Christians as 
an oppressor, distrusted by Mohammedans as a Giaour, 
and despised by the officials as unable to govern, the 
Sultan, like Louis Philippe, may find no one to defend him. 
In that event, the Revolution would succeed, the present raler 
would be sent away, and a new Sultan would try the doubtful 
experiment of reinvigorating an empire which we believe to be 
past all hope, except from the aid of a man of genius sprung 
from the House of Othman. No Grand Vizier, whatever his 
ability, could do anything considerable, but a competent Khalif 
might, and it is hard to believe that the Pashas of Turkey, who 
know that perfectly, and who have every reason to dread a 
stoppage of the machine, will not try a change in the Sultan 
before they throw up their hands. It is impossible for an 
outsider, scarcely possible even for General Ignatieff, who hears 
everything, to know how far the Sultan is protected by the 
organisation which, for a hundred years, has now kept the Head 
of the House of Othman safe upon his throne, and exempt from 
the danger which every few years threatened the predecessors 
of Mahmoud the Terrible ; but the accounts now pouring in day 
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by day, the evidences of Mohammedan rage, and the teachings 
to be derived from the history of Turkey, all point.in the same 
direction,—to a. sudden and successful ¢meute in Oonstan- 
tinople. Such an émeute just now might be one of 
the most serious in history, for if it were suppressed the 
misgovernment would only be intensified, while if it succeeded 
the new ruling party might be compelled to show itself 
fanatically Mussulman, and would certainly be compelled to 
refuse all compromise with the enemies of the Empire. A 
Sultan who was distinctively “ faithful,” or who insisted on 
coercing the European feudatories, would in a month be attacked, 
and the Eastern question would be upon Europe in a manner 
which would almost inevitably lead to a general war. Asa 
rule, in our day, every prediction of political evils is falsified 
by the event, mankind, or at least their rulers, having grown 
more moderate and better informed, but such a state of affairs 
as now prevails at Constantinople has never gone on for long. 
Governments survive repudiation, but not the exhaustion, even 
for a time, alike of their resources and their credit. 





THE DANGER OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


T is very unfortunate that the business sittings of the 
French Chamber should have commenced with a furious 
“scene” of the old kind—with the Right bellowing with rage and 
the Left shrieking with fury, with Members calling each other 
assassins, and with the Government protesting energetically 
its resolution to resist all proposals—but the importance of the 
incident may easily be exaggerated. The Amnesty difficulty 
cannot be insoluble. There are certainly four classes among 
the Communists for whom Victor Hugo demands amnesty, and 
probably more, and the great bulk of French electors will 
support their representatives in distinguishing among them. 
The first class consisted of men like Delescluze, men often 
of learning and wealth, but ideologues, who believe that 
a better system of social organisation can be made instead 
of being evolved, and that the way to secure it is to make 
the unit of the area to be organised much smaller, by recog- 
nising the sovereignty of each commune or group of communes. 
These men neither deserve nor need very serious punishment, 
being rather teachers and preachers of a new religion than 
men of action of any kind, and though liable to bursts of 
furious fanaticism, quite honest. The second consisted of con- 
siderable masses of Parisian workmen, who, thrown out of 
work by events, always excitable and miserable, and nearly 
maddened—we mean maddened in the direct, medical sense— 
by the privations of the Siege and its humiliating termination, 
vented their emotions in insurrection, and required the moderate 
but restraining discipline which ought to be inflicted on the 
authors of bread riots, religious riots, and the like. The third 
class consisted of the cosmopolitan Yrevolutionists, who are 
always ready to fight for the overthrow of all that exists; who 
act from a mixture of motives, some of them noble and some 
of them base, but who always have a proclivity to resort to 
terror as their instrument, and who deserve, at the best, the 
treatment of prisoners of war. And the fourth class 
consisted of criminals of all sorts, ranging from the fanatics 
who would kill priests merely because they are priests, or sack 
a bank because capital is hostile to labour, down to the most 
ordinary murderers and thieves. The Parisian masses, exasperated 
by the severity of the conquering soldiery, a severity quite 
abnormal and horrible, lump all these classes together in one 
demand for pardon, but they stand nearly alone in France in 
their not inexcusable passion of pity and vindictiveness. 
It is possible for Government to pardon the first two 
classes, and to grant individual pardons in the third 
with a liberal hand, but it is impossible to pardon all, nor 
do we believe that any formidable fraction of the Chamber 
will demand such a surrender of the first principles of govern- 
ment. M. Dufaure is evidently ready to go thus far, and in 
spite of the violent language used by the Extreme Left and 
the Bonapartists, there can be no serious doubt that he will 
carry the Chamber with him in a compromise which may em- 
bitter the Right, but will satisfy five-sixths of all sitting in the 
House, and all but the most violent among Parisians. The 
only danger is that M. Dufaure, while doing lenient justice, 
should do it so undramatically that the populace may not per- 
ceive it has been done. They understand an amnesty of, say, 
10,000 convicted persons, but do not understand a careful 
revision of sentences ending in the liberation, say, of . 5,750. 
They want insurrection to be pardoned, in short, and not in- 
surgents, and do not perceive that while a moral right of in- 
surrection may in conceivable cases exist, no Government can 





acknowledge it without surrendering its own right to be. Re- 
publics do not tolerate insurrection, any more than Kingd 
This will, we fear, be found to be the great danger of the came 
Government of France,—that it will be too reasonable too 
moderate, too little histrionic, for the taste of the very exigeant 
people it undertakes to govern. The people expect that a 
Republican Government shall show itself very different from 
any other, and if this Government shows itself very different 
only in its moderation, and caution, and reasonable- 
ness, “the people” in the French sense are very likely to 
be disappointed. The people, for example, would like a very 
eloquent, slightly poetic, and entirely dangerous programme 
from the Administration. Well, some sort of programme ig 
useful, but M. Dufaure, instead of issuing a grand manifesto 
lets an agent of the Times interview him—we suppose it was 
M. Dufaure, as he is described as “ one of the members of the 
Government most likely to know the general idea of the 
Cabinet ”—and sets forth a singularly moderate programme, in 
language which will attract English minds almost as much 
as it will disenchant Frenchmen of the ordinary type. M., 
Gambetta’s followers, for example, wish to give a blow to the 
Clerical party in the matter of the higher education, and 
would, if left alone, repeal the University Law of last Session 
with some passion and vociferation. No, says M. Dufaure, 
or his spokesman, we are inclined to give the Clerical party a 
severe check, but we are not inclined to raise an anti-Clerical 
ery. “At present there are in this law two things—first, 
liberty of superior instruction ; and secondly, the conferring of 
Degrees, which no longer belongs to the State alone. There 
can be no doubt that this latter clause ought to be repealed, 
and that the State, which disposes of offices, should alone be 
qualified to grant the degrees necessary for filling them. The 
Cabinet will certainly have no difficulty in repealing this 
clause in the Lower House. The Senate, however, will cer- 
tainly consent to repeal nothing else. Moreover, on this point 
the present Ministry is quite unfettered, since most of its 
members voted against the law. Nevertheless, the abrogation 
of the degree clauses will alone be propored. Liberty of in- 
struction can exist without the conferring of degrees. The 
remainder of the law, on which liberty is“inseribed, and which 
really is a law of liberty, should, however, be respected. It 
would be strange if, by indulging in party passion, a liberty were 
to be suppressed in the name of Liberal ideas. It would bestill 
stranger and moredeplorable, if a dangerous system were inaugu- 
rated which consisted in abrogating the work of one Assembly 
by its successor. It would be the inauguration of anarchy.” 
That proposal is quite English in its method. As all French- 
men covet place, or the power of obtaining place, the restriction 
to the State of the power of granting the degrees essential to 
place heavily handicaps all independent Universities, but the 
weight of the blow, which would quite content Englishmen 
under the same circumstances, will not wholly content French 
Liberals, who want not only to checkmate the Ultramontanes, 
but to do it with a shout of triumphant-derision. So with the 
crucial question of the State of Siege. The Liberals wish the 
State of Siege toend at once, asa visible consequence of the inau- 
guration of the Republic. ‘No,’ says M. Dufaure, ‘ we also dislike 
the State of Siege, and will pledge ourselves absolutely never to 
use it; but it expires by. effluxion of time on Ist May, and we 
prefer to let it expire, and so avoid useless debates, which, 
especially in the Senate, might be protracted until the necessity 
for a Bill had passed away.’ That is extremely sensible, but 
Liberal Frenchmen will be apt to wish that the State of Siege 
should pass away a little more suddenly, a little more as if 
it were a scene on the stage, and they could be seen as the 
carpenters pulling it off by force. Nothing can be more 
sensible or reassuring than the policy which M. Dufaure—if it 
be he—announces with respect to the very few Prefects 
who cannot be trusted to be of the same politics as the 
Minister of the Interior. “There are certain Prefects and 
Sub-Prefects who must be removed from their offices, and 
it is certain that within three or four days ten or twelve of 
these officials will be dismissed, as a first move. It is, how- 
ever, not merely a question of dismissal. Those who are to 
take the place of these officials must be selected with care ; it 
is impossible to advise the Minister of the Interior blindly to 
take all the prefectoral candidates proposed to him, and I think 
that by appointing all the buvewrs de chopes who solicit places 
he would do no great service to the Republic. The dismissed 
Prefects must be replaced by men capable of carrying on the 
Administration, for it cannot be too widely known that most 
of the Prefects compromised by the elections are lacking in 
this respect. But at the same time, men sincerely resolved to 
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blic should be selected.” That seems to English- 

1 both of common-sense and honesty, but French- 
a ae would like the dismissals to be a little more like 
the dismissals of villains in a melodrama, even M. Gambetta’s 
how, and demanding that the lists be purged, even 
at the risk, which M. Spuller must know is quite real, 
aoe on that “an era of hecatombs had arrived.” And 
finally, there is, what is perhaps the greatest question of all, the 
relation between the two Chambers. The Liberals would like 
the Government, we imagine, to do as the public already does, 
and take no account of the Senate ; but the Government thinks 
it its first duty to make the Constitution march, and declares 
through M. Dufaure that it must accept compromises 
till the three powers of the State—the President, the Senate, 
and the Representatives—can keep step together. “The 
present Chamber of Deputies is no longer the Sovereign 
National Assembly, which could say, ‘I will.’ It is one of 
the elements of power, the most important, it may be granted, 
but not the only one. It should be remembered that if the 
Left has a majority in the Lower House, this is not the case 
in the Senate. Account must then be taken of the necessity 
of establishing harmony between the three powers. One 
must be told not to walk too fast, another not to lag behind, 
and the third to keep at equal distance from the two others.” 
All this points to a moderate, but progressive and sensible 
policy, which will probably conciliate millions to the Republic; 
but it also points to a policy free from sensation, devoid of 
colour, and innocent of surprises; and we are not quite cer- 
tain that this may not, in the end, slightly ennwyer France. 
The Government of Louis Philippe fell, among other 
causes, from want of dignity. That of M. Dufaure may 
fall, among other causes, from want of visible decisiveness. 
Moderation in action is always a good quality in Governments, 
in all countries, but such extreme moderation in speech may, in 
France, make the advanced parties not a little impatient,—or, 
which is much worse, suspicious of an Administration which 
will punish its adversaries without cursing them, and carry its 
measures without announcing them either as indispensable or 
divine. 
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LORD DERBY AND PERU. 


HE debate of Tuesday night, on Dr. Cameron’s motion with 
regard to the Peruvian Government’s treatment of the 

crew of the English ship ‘ Talisman,’ will hardly raise the 
character of Mr. Disraeli’s Government with those who wish to 
see it pursuing a“ spirited” foreign policy. We do not suppose, 
indeed, that many persons will study the papers just presented 
to Parliament respecting the imprisonment of British subjects 
in Peru, but those who do peruse those papers will cer- 
teinly come away from them with the impression that 
English subjects— perhaps, in this respect, not differing 
from the subjects of most other States—have exceedingly little 
chance of obtaining anything like justice in Peru; that the 
Peruvian Government, aware of the strength of its own weak- 
ness, and of the impossibility of replacing the Administration 
by anything more deserving the name of “ government,” is 
disposed to laugh at the remonstrances addressed to it by 


stronger Governments; and that Lord Derby is so fully | 


alive to the embarrassment of the situation, that he is rather 
well pleased than otherwise when the Peruvian Government 
can find him a decent exeuse for not demanding of it the re- 
paration which these repeated outrages demand. For example, 
take the following case :—Lawrence Higginson, an employé on 
board the ‘Santiago’ steamship, had the misfortune on June 15, 
1874,in the Bay of Panama, in buying a revolver of a trader,— 
the revolver being loaded, without his knowledge,—to pull the 
trigger and wound a Chilian in the back. A doctor was imme- 
diately sent for, and the wound being serious, the Steam-ship 
Company sent the wounded man into hospital and paid all his ex- 
penses. On its next voyage a month later, the ‘ Santiago’ took the 
wounded man, who was recovering or recovered, on board again. 
“we Callao, in Peru,—a different republic, observe,~—the Chilian 
hrm a charge against Higginson of an attempt to murder 
flea’ though the authorities at Panama had been perfectly satis- 
bs that the matter was an accident. The port captain took 
‘gginson out of the ship on July 18, imprisoned him in the 
common felons’ ward of the prison,—a filthy hole, where he was 
placed with malefactors of the lowest kind,—and set him 
videese ef . avowed 
any kind had appeared to j 


pe liberty on July 24, on the 


ustify his deten- 


République Frangaise, showing signs of great. 


M. Dufaure mentions, of making the whole bureau- | 


ground that no | 


‘tion. Mr. Nugent, her Majesty’s representative at Lima, 

demanded compensation for this man’s grossly unjust imprison- 
ment, and Lord Derby at first strongly supported the demand. 
But when the demand for compensation went in, the Peruvian 
Minister produced a story which had, according to him, been laid 
before the judicial authorities at Callao, that the accuser of 
| Higginson, who “presented himself to the authorities at the port 
wounded and blood-stained,” “complained of having been the 
victim of an attempted assassination within the territories of 
| the Republic.” It is noticeable that this statement as to the 
| blood-stained appearance of the man, and the assertion that 
|the act had been committed “within the territories of the 

Republic,” is contained only in the Minister’s reply, and is not 
supported at all by any of the depositions which he encloses. 
| On the contrary, the accuser’s own statement is that the wound 
| was received “on the voyage” to Callao. But on the strength 
|of this completely unsupported assertion of the Peruvian 
Minister’s, which was no doubt invented for the purpose, 
Lord Derby writes to Mr. St. John,—*I have to state to you 
that I am advised that the explanations given by the Peru- 
vian Minister for Foreign Affairs of the causes which led to the 
arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Higginson, are such as to 
clude her Majesty’s Government from insisting further upon 
an apology and indemnity from the Peruvian Government, the 
arrest and imprisonment appearing to have been in due course 
of law as ordinarily administered in Peru, though based upon 
what eventually proved to be a grossly false statement of 
facts.” In other words, if the Peruvian Government can but 
invent false facts to make their procedure look legal, Lord 
Derby will pass over the falsehood of the facts, though he 
would not pass over the maladministration of the law, in ease 
there had been no attempt to pervert the facts. Not unnatur- 
ally, Mr. St. John writes back,—with an evidently suppressed 
sigh at Lord Derby’s perverse determination to find an excuse 
for exonerating the Peruvian Minister,—* I regretted to have 
to convey this decision, as lately the Acting Captain of the 
Port at Callao has been treating British subjects in a most 
arbitrary manner, and I have been in constant correspondenee 
on the subject, and am strongly remonstrating with the Peru- 
vian Government.” - 

That represents perfectly, as we believe, Lord Derby’s 
temper in the matter. And what he did in Mr. Higginson’s 
case, he appears to have done in relation to the treatment of 
two wretched English boys, called Bell and Stirling, who were 
imprisoned and sentenced for a crime for which they had cer- 
tainly not been duly tried, not apparently because they com- 
mitted the crime, but because they applied for compensation 
for unjust imprisonment on the charge. Lord Derby 
acted again in precisely the same manner in relation to 
the crew of the ‘Talisman,’ whose treatment formed the 
subject of debate on Tuesday night, and indeed, in relation 
to the other gross acts of official injustice to British sub- 
jects which are described in these papers. Lord Derby is 
always long-suffering with the evil-doers, knowing, no doubt, 
as every statesman must, that you do not gain much by up- 
setting or humiliating a very bad government, since it is all 
but certain that a worse government will take its place, or 
that, if it is not changed, the same government will become even 
more false and shifty than before under pressure from without. 
Still there must be a limit placed to the injustice to which British 
subjects are liable under the réyime of these helpless, and yet 
| malicious Governments, and we do not think that Lord Derby 
| seems at all inclined to put any limit to them. His reasons 
| may, in a cosmopolitan sense, be statesmanlike, but we under- 
| stood from Mr. Disraeli that cosmopolitanism is the foible of 

Liberal Administrations, and that it was his boast that his 
Administration should at least be thoroughly English and 
national in tone. Certainly, it has not been that in relation to 
the treatment of the crew of the‘ Talisman.” No doubt, in the 
| first instance, the case of the ‘ Talisman’ was a case justifying 

irritation and that tendency to harshness which irritation 
always causes, on the part of the Peruvian authorities. The 
|‘ Talisman’ was really chartered in England, with the intention 
of making war on the Government of Peru, and it received on 
board a band of filibusters in South America for that purpose. 
| As Mr. Bourke justly enough said,—and it was the only part 
| of his painfully-laboured speech which came to anything,— 
ino terms were sufficiently bad to describe the conduct of 
those wicked men who acted in this country for Pierola,”—the 
‘author of the insurrection,—* they certainly were the greatest 
| miscreants in the country ;” and it is quite natural that the 
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conspiracy, should be less inclined than usual to do justice, | of these Governments. We recommend him ond Mc. Baca, Bourke 


or, as it would seem-nearer the mark to say, more inclined 
than usual to do injustice, to the persons more or less con- 
nected with that vessel. This we will admit. And we will admit, 
therefore, that Lord Derby was right in being exceptionally mild 
in his treatment of the very gross injustice done to the British 
sailors and officers of this ship. But this even exceptional 
mildness should have a limit. It is not pretended that the 
English crew took any active part in the private war levied 
by this ship, All the ordinary seamen have been dismissed at 
last, after more than a year’s detention, without anything 
established against them. There was, no doubt, fair ground 
for supposing that the captain and mates must have perceived 
that the ship’s cargo and destination were not what they ought 
to have been. It was quite right to retain them in custody 
and try them. Indeed, there could have been no sort of reasonable 
ground for complaint that the whole English crew were 
accused of complicity in the insurrection, and tried. But 
what there is ground of complaint for is, that a crew should be 
kept in prison untried, against the law of Peru, for twelve months ; 
that the vessel itself, before condemnation as a prize, should 
have been used by the Peruvian Government as a vessel-of-war 
on their own side, and worked by the English engineer, under 
compulsion, on that duty ; and that on the excuse that the crew 
must be detained till the question whether the ‘Talisman’ was 
lawful prize was determined, the trial should have been put 
off and off for twelve months, and indeed, as regards the officers 
of the ship—one of whom has been killed in prison by a fellow- 
prisoner—for a year and four months. These are monstrous 
injustices, and no decent excuse has been made for their be- 
nignant toleration by Lord Derby. There was no occasion at 
all to defer the trial of the men till the question of the 
prize-character of the vessel was determined. There 
was no occasion at all to use the vessel as a vessel-of-war 
belonging to the Peruvian Government before it was 
condemned as a prize, And there was no pretence for 
delay in the trial of the officers, even after the men had been 
dismissed from custody. The whole story is a narrative 
of the grossest perversion of justice. Indeed, the elaborate 
meekness of our Government’s despatches, taken in con- 
nection with the almost passionate desire of Mr. Bourke 
to apologise for the mal-administration of justice in Peru, 
do more credit to its candour than to its national sym- 
pathies. Mr. Forster, in his speech on Tuesday, summed 
up the case very ably :— He hoped that when the proper time 
came, the Government would demand that compensation should 
be given to these men. He might be mistaken, but as far as 
he knew, no protest had been made by our Minister at Peru 
with respect to the forced impressment of the sailors. The 
Government had not merely to consider those two men now in 
prison, and the compensation due to the crew, but also the 
situation in future of other British subjects in Peru and similar 
countries. The Government ought to make a strong protest 
whenever international law was clearly broken, as in this case, 
in order to prevent such outrages for the future. The honour- 
able and learned gentleman was right in saying that we ought 
not to act arbitrarily and despotically towards weak Powers, 
but in this case it was the weak State that was exercising 
despotic power over us. It was just because it was weak that 
it did so, for they all felt that it would be undignified to send 
our men-of-war to take steps to vindicate our rights. The 
honourable and learned gentleman asked what we would do in 
such a case, and his reply was that no Power in Europe would 
have treated our subjects as Peru had done.” If we may judge 
by the attitude which Lord Derby took in Mr. Higginson’s case, 
there is little hope of his insisting on “ compensation” for 
any one. The Peruvian Government have only to aver 
that its action was quite in accordance with the 
ordinary precedents, and that those precedents compelled 
it to let the trial of the men wait till the final 
decision had been taken on appeal as to the prize charac- 
ter of the ship, and Lord Derby will be advised by his Law 
Officers that there is no case for asking compensation, and will 
take their advice with eagerness. We quite admit the diffi- 
culty of dealing with these weak Governments. If you press 
too hardly on them, they degenerate by their repeated humi- 
liations. If you bear too much with them, they find out, in a 


very different sense, the truth of the Apostolic paradox that 
when they are weak, then they are strong, and the intercourse 
of civilised nations with them becomes almost intolerable. Still 
it cannot be doubted that Lord Derby overdoes the policy of 
generosity to these miserable Governments, forgetting that 
generosity to these Governments means a wrong to the victims 








to study Mr. Disraeli’s doctrine that Oosmopolitani 
Conservatism cannot be made to agree, and ry wea 
more Conservative and a little less Cosmopolitan. 





THE NORWICH ELECTION COMMISSION. 


ve Report of the Norwich Election Commission has been pre. 
sented to Parliament, and it now rests with the Goveignen 
to decide whether they will take any legislative notice of it 
Two ways of dealing with the question are open to them, They 
may proceed by way of punishment for the past, or by way mA 
prevention for the future. They may say that a constituen 
which possesses so large an element of corruption has no clain, 
to retain a right which is only valued in proportion as it is sale. 
able, or they may undertake to make such changes in the general 
law of Elections as shall make the right itself less saleable 
In the former case, their power of action is very much restricted, 
They can disfranchise Norwich, but they can do nothing more 
They can assume that Norwich, and perhaps one or two more 
boroughs, are exceptional cases, and therefore that they may 
safely be treated as exceptional. This is the simplest way out 
of the difficulty, and the only objection to it is that there is 
not the least reason to suppose that these cases are exceptional 
and if they are not, disfranchisement ceases to be appro. 
priate to them. No doubt the facts that an Election Judge has 
reported that corrupt practices have extensively prevailed 
in a given borough, and that this report has been 
confirmed by the Report of a Royal Commission, go some way 
to show that the constituency in question is a conspicuous 
sinner. But this may only be evidence that the constituency 
is unusually unfortunate, and not at all that it is unusually 
vicious. Its worst crime may be that it has been found out. It is 
true an Election Commission is not appointed unless a Judge has 
first reported that there are sufficient traces of extensive corrup- 
tion to justify further inquiry. But there have been many elec- 
tion petitions in which the Judge has obviously felt it difficult 
to make up his mind whether the necessary traces do or do 
not exist. He has, perhaps, given the constituency the benefit 
of the doubt, and the result is that there may be a great 
number of boroughs nearly as bad as Norwich, though there 
are only a few which are quite as bad. Very often, again, a 
Judge may be altogether mistaken in giving the constituency 
the benefit of absolution. The disclosures which support the 
statement that corrupt practices have extensively prevailed 
are sometimes arrived at by pure accident. Some chance 
question by counsel, some thoughtless answer by a witness, has 
opened up a vein of fact which but for this would never have 
been suspected. An incident of this kind necessarily engenders 
a suspicion that similar veins may go undiscovered in cases 
where fortune has not similarly stood the Judge’s friend. 
There is a wonderful resemblance about constituencies, which 
seems to become more marked in proportion as more of them 
are studied. Norwich may be a sad specimen of the 
class, but its inferiority in point of purity to many 
other cities is only an inferiority of degree. If it were 
more than this, there would be something to be said 
for disfranchisement. A solitary case might properly be 
visited with a penalty in which the punishment of the sinner 
is more considered than his reformation. But when the 
offence is presumably so common, it becomes necessary to con- 
sider the probable effect of punishment, and our own power 
of inflicting it in other cases. Looked at in this way, dis- 
franchisement will be seen to have few or no recommendations. 
It will not be a terror to corrupt voters, because, much as they 
may dislike the penalty, to escape it by abstaining from the sin 
would be equally distasteful. To tell a Norwich “ messenger” 
that if he sells his vote it will be taken away from him, would 
be like telling a school-boy that if he spins his top it shall be 
taken away from him. Of what use is a top which cannot be 
spun, or a vote that cannot be sold? Disfranchise Norwich, 
and the only effect on the electors of similarly disposed 
towns would be that they would sell their votes all the 
faster, in preparation for the time when the power to 
sell them would be lost. Even if disfranchisement were really 
calculated to act as a deterrent to corrupt voters, it would be 
a sufficient objection to it that its application must be exceed- 
ingly partial. It might be possible to disfranchise the first 
six boroughs convicted of corrupt practices, provided that they 
were not of very much consequence, but it would be impossible 
to carry on the process indefinitely. The House of Commons 
could not be reduced to half its number, though every voter 
in the disfranchised constituencies had owned to taking a bribe. 
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e first six, Parliament would have to hold 
- that too a borough were caught in 
ry ‘nae the hewn he of a Government which 
had determined to propose the disfranchisement of every erring 
constituency, and then found itself confronted by convincing 
f that corrupt practices had extensively prevailed in Man- 
ristol. 
as whether the Report of the Norwich Commissioners 
any more promising alternative. ‘ There does not 
seem,” the Commissioners tell us, “to have been any direct, 
organised, money bribery at any of the elections into which we 
inquired. ..-+- Direct cash-in-hand bribery, once so preva- 
s + altogether superseded.” This is so far 
lent, has been almost altogether sups ee’ 
encouraging, that it seems to show that there are certain risks 
which political partisans will not consent to run, and that the 
severity and uniformity of judicial action in disputed elections 
has had the result of greatly lessening the number of those 
acts which a Judge will regard as making void an election, if 
he is satisfied that they have been committed. The corruption 
ractised at the two last elections at Norwich took the form of 
colourable employment. No man was paid for his vote; he 
* was only paid for service rendered as a messenger, or bill- 
poster, or watcher, or protection or procession-man. Nerwich 
is remarkably well suited for the development of this form of 
bribery, inasmuch as at least 3,000 of the voters are very poor, 
and are ordinarily employed in piece-work at their own homes. 
As the duties of a messenger were, in most cases, merely nomi- 
nal, they did not in the least interfere with the daily labour of 
the elector. His new employment simply enabled him to put an 
additional 3s. 6d. a day into his pocket. Consequently, as soon as 
the canvas began, the committee-rooms on both sides were be- 
sieged with applicants for these desirable posts, and as they were 
capable of indefinite multiplication, no genuine elector was 
sent away empty. “The profuse and almost indiscriminate 
employment of voters during political contests,” the Commis- 
sioners say, “has come to be regarded much as a matter of 
course, the voters being fully conscious of their numerical 
strength upon the register, and the employers on both sides 
being unable or unwilling to resist the temptation which 
so extensive a field of votes presents.” The remedy for this 
particular form of corruption is not far to seek. Either 
let the employment of messengers and the like be for- 
bidden, and let proved recourse to it be treated as an 
act of bribery, and carry with it the same consequences ; 
or if this is thought too harsh a rule, let employment in 
the service of a candidate disfranchise the voter for 
that election. Either, that is, prevent voters from being em- 
ployed, or prevent them from giving the votes in consideration 
of which they are employed. ‘There is no objection that we 
can see to the former course. It was contended before the 
Commissioners that the employment of messengers at the 
Norwich Election was necessary, in order to secure the de- 
livery of Election circulars, but the Commissioners are satis- 
fied that the Post Office would have been perfectly equal to 
any demands that the Election would have made upon it. At 
all events, any inconvenience resulting from the prohibition of 
these special agents would fall with equal force on both parties. 
If, however, this prohibition is considered to throw too great 
obstacles in the way of an efficient canvas of the voters, there 
can be no such objection to the other suggestion. So long as 
the employment of messengers does not lead to corrupt practices, 
it is not the business of Parliament to interfere with it, and if 
4 voter so employed loses his vote for that election, it is diffi- 
cult to see what motive will remain for employing him. When 
he has nothing to give in return for his 3s. 6d. a day, the out- 
lay of which he is at present the object will assume the char- 
acter of a purely benevolent payment. The element of bar- 
gain and sale will have been taken out of it. The employ- 
ment of one man may indirectly influence the vote of another, 
and it may conceivably be necessary at some future time to 
forbid the employment of messengers, because it will have 
ecome a practice to pay a non-elector 7s, a day in considera- 
tion of his handing over half of it to an elector. But we do 
not believe that an organisation so elaborate and so dependent 
upon the good faith of a very low class of voters will ever 
become general. Though to forbid the employment of mes- 
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sengers would be the best, because the simplest and the most 
complete, remedy for the disease under which Norwich suffers, 
there is not much doubt that the same end would be attained 
if each candidate were allowed to employ as many messengers 
as he liked, on the understanding that for the purposes of that 
particular contest they would be treated as non-electors. 


THE CHURCH AND DISSENT. 
i a letter of some pretensions, but one which it is difficult 
to take seriously, published in the Pall Mall of Thurs- 
day last, the writer, who signs himself “A Member of the 
Inner Temple,” ridicules the policy of Church Comprehension, 
and intimates that if the Church of England knows what she is 
about, she will take her stand steadily on the old ground that 
she is “ the one true Church in this country, the lineal suc- 
cessor and representative of the Church of the Anglo-Saxons ;” 
and that though the Roman Catholic Church in France and other 
countries is “the Catholic Church of those countries,” and is 
entitled to recognition as “the legitimate representative of 
primitive Catholicity ” there, here the English National Church 
has taken up a ground of her own, as National Churches 
always had a right to do, which she holds to be 
nearer that of the Apostles than the unreformed Churches 
of the Continent, and of course much nearer than any sects, 
like the various Dissenting sects, which have not received 
valid powers of ordination at all. This view, says the writer, 
—we suppose in irony,—is held “ by ninety-nine out of every 
hundred clergymen who belong to her;” and if she is not strong 
enough to maintain it any longer as the true view, Disestablish- 
ment must be near at hand, and the nearer the better. As 
regards the policy of Comprehension, the writer holds that it 
is a policy of unmeaning compromise; that Dissenters are 
aiming not at comprehension, but at reducing the social advan- 
tages of the Clergy; and that the true policy for clergymen 
who wish well to their Church would be to censure severely 
those friends of Comprehension who betray the only strong 
position the Church can take up, by intimating that there is 
no real or essential difference between the creed of the Church- 
man and the creed of the external sectary who has been 
guilty of “false doctrine, heresy, and schism.” Such is this 
writer’s position,—which, as we say, we do not suppose to be 
seriously held. But no doubt it is meant to attack, in an 
ironical way, the only policy which offers a substantial chance 
of justifying a continued alliance between the Church and 
the State. It is hardly possible, for any one who 
thinks about the matter, to doubt that Establishments 
under popular Governments are only feasible, so long 
as the majority of the people sincerely accept, or at 
least acquiesce in, the chief elements in the teaching of 
the Church so Established. Again, it is hardly possible, for 
any one who thinks about the matter, to doubt that it is only 
by virtue of the comprehensive principles of interpretation 
favoured by the lawyers who have recently had the duty of 
interpreting the Doctrines of the Church of England, that 
this sympathy between the people and the teaching of 
the Church as Established, has been kept up. Nor would any 
man in his reason question that if to-morrow the legal limits of 
the Church’s Comprehension could be narrowed into those of 
any one coherent system of doctrine, whether High, Low, or 
Broad, the Church would be immediately shattered into a 
great number of fragments. Still more is it quite certain 
that any such narrowing would have the effect of alienating 
not merely a great many honest Churchmen, but a great 
many external friends of the Church,—.e., Dissenters more 
or less at variance with her, who yet sympathise with 
her in a large degree, and deprecate her disestablishment. 
Once get rid of the Comprehension for which we have 
lately had to thank not divines, but Judges, and the 
result would be not merely an explosion from within, but a 
serious loss of still more important allies amongst those who 
are not Churchmen. If the advice of “A Member of the 
Inner Temple” could be followed, and the Dean of 
Westminster, for instance, could be sent to Coventry by 
the Church for his sympathy with Dissenters, the only result 
would be that the friends of Comprehension in the Church 
having been ostracised, the friends of Comprehension outside 
the Church would become active and dangerous foes. And 
that, doubtless, is the result which the Inner Templar would 
be disposed, if it were possible, to bring about. 
Assuming, then, this condition of things, why is it not 
possible for Churchmen to do for themselves what, for so 
long a time, the lawyers have been doing for them,— 
i.e., to simplify and greatly enlarge the terms of doctrinal 
Comprehension? What the Gorham decision established 
for the antagonists of the Sacramental theory, and the 
decision on “Essays and Reviews” for the sceptics as to 
“ Eternal punishments,” the Church might be asked to do for 
the questioners of other theological doctrines supposed to be 
determined in her formularies, by simplifying at once the 
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terms of subscription, say, through some action of Con- 
vocation recommending the reduction of the Thirty-nine 
Articles to three. But is this possible? The sneer of 
the Inner Templar implies either that it is possible, 
but that nobody desires it, or that the attempt to enlarge 
the Comprehension of the Church from the lay side is 
illegitimate. He does not at all like these Burial Bills 
and Clerical Subscription Acts, which force, as it were, on 
the Church, from the Parliamentary side, a comprehensive- 
ness which no one could persuade her to assume for herself from 
the Clerical side. And we do not wonder that he dislikes 
these measures, for it is from this side that the prospect of main- 
taining the Establishment is far the best. We frankly admit that 
while the Church is represented as an organisation by no body 
less exclusively clerical than Convocation, the success of the 
policy of Comprehension depends on the only Jaymen who 
have anything to do with the matter,—namely, the Judges anc 
the Houses of Parliament. But why? Not because ninety-nine 
clergymen out of a hundred agree in any view whatever about the 
Church, but because they so vehemently disagree, that they 
would not accept a greater liberty of thought and teaching them- 
selves, at the cost of openly conceding as much or more liberty 
of differing with themselves to other men. It is one thing 
to avail yourself of a liberty of interpretation which Judges 
have made, and quite another to confess openly that you will 


as an Indian potentate, we should not be diverting populae 
attention from that which is most solid, historic, and enduring j 

the English Throne,—that indeed which is and always must ane 
the basis of its power in India,—only to fix it on the comparative} 

accidental prestige that it has acquired in the last few years, vel 
entering into the labours of a great commercial Company, which 
had discovered for itself and utilised the governing capacities of 
our middle-classes. No doubt, the many heroic and unheroie 
actions which led to the consolidation of our Indian Government 
have altered the meaning attached to all phrases which denote 
British power, much more than we could easily alter the nature 
of that power by giving it a false name. Still, that is also pos- 
sible. You may and often do degrade a thing by misnaming it 

| as you elevate it by naming it aright. Indeed, for one case in 
| which actions change gradually the meaning of names, there are 
| probably dozens of cases in every nation’s history in which nameg 
| alter more rapidly the drift and tendency of actions, or else so mig- 
| construe them to the imagination, that men do not know them 
| for what they really are. Thus, in relation to any man usually de. 
scribed as a statesman, ora poet, or a scholar, there are, no doubt, 
a few cases now and then where what you know of the man helps 
to give a new and deeper significance to the names by which 
you describe him, but there are a great many more in which 
the phrase invests the man with a characteristic which far 
overshoots anything which you really know of him, and so puts 

















allow other clergymen to exercise it, on points which seem to | 


you of the greatest moment, and yet hold communion with them | ree : : 
as cordially as ever. That is what few clergymen have width | "me which is not a depreciated bit of verbal currency, acts 
of mind for, and certainly, while the only Church body remains | either as a ray of light bringing out the true form and colour of 
what Convocation now is, there is not the remotest chance of | the object to which it is applied, or else as a bit of stained glass, 
its being adopted as the policy of the Church. which throws upon it an artificial dye not intrinsically belonging 
Our view of the prospects of a policy of Comprehension is | to it, but only imputed to it by the imagination of the person 
simply this. Lay Englishmen are coming to see more and more | Who thus attributes it ; and in the latter case, the name is clearly 
clearly every day that Christianity depends chiefly on the per- | a power which disguises the thing, instead of revealing it. 
sonal affections which unite Christians with Christ. They see} One of the greatest difficulties with which literature has to 
the best clergymen, and the best teachers of religion who are | deal is to appreciate correctly the truth or falsehood in the literary 
not clergymen, on all sides uniting this intimate personal rela-| use of names introduced by any great master of names,—like 
tion with all sor‘s of varying theological creeds. They would | Mr, Carlyle, for instance, who bespangles history with his bril- 
like to bring nearer together the good men who hold these liant little imaginative lamps, sometimes shedding a true white 
creeds, and this is why they seize such opportunities as the | light on the figure which he is contemplating, sometimes, again, 
Burials question, for instance, affords, to give different sects | wrapping it in the blue, or green, or rose-coloured flame of a 


a false image of him in his place in your memory. Every 





a certain equal meeting-ground. The lawyers see the 
same thing, and do all that in them lies to avail them- 
selves of the natural vagueness of theological terms to 
enlarge the doctrinal Comprehension of the Church. We believe 
that no class of Englishmen are more deeply affected by this 
belief than Dissenters themselves. They are making an outcry 
now about the social inequalities which are caused by an 
Establishment, but they are not the less impressed with the 
value of the principle of Comprehension and the difficulty of 
carrying it out in a sectarian organisation. If, then, a Church 
Reform ever becomes possible which would give the Laity 
their due influence in the reorganisation of the Church,—then, 
and not sooner, a very great enlargement of the avowed Com- 
prehension of the Church would become possible too. And 
then, we suspect, a new generation of Dissenters would have 
arisen, without that “ watchful jealousy” of which the last 


generation were so proud, Dissenters who would be as glad to | 
join with their fellow-Christians in the large National Church | 
of the future, as the lay Churchmen of that day would be to | 
admit them. Against hopes of this kind, nothing urged in | 
the letter to which we refer,—the weakness of which is obviously | 
its rather too carefully disguised under-current of general dis- | 
like to the Church,—seems to us to have any weight at all. It | 
is the laymen and not the clergymen of England who at pre- | 


sent favour a policy of Comprehension. And if ever it is 


possible to embody that policy in the very foundation of the | 


Church’s title, it will be by laymen, and not by clergymen, that 
the reform will be achieved. 


THE POWER OF NAMES. 
HE discussion which has been going on as to the Royal Title 
seems to be merely a discussion with regard to Names, but 


the intense feeling it has provoked shows clearly that discussions | 


with regard to names are not unfrequently as important as discus- 
sions with regard to things,—indeed, are discussions with regard to 
things in another form. For instance, in this case of India, while 


the discussion has seemed to be merely whether a title denoting | 
the suzerainty of the Queen over the Indian Princes should | 


be assumed by her in relation to India, the real point in dis- 
pute has probably been this,—whether, by crystallising into a 
magnificent addition to the Royal title, the Queen's style 


Chinese paper lanthorn, and so giving a totally false impression, 

of the moral complexion at least, of the character delineated, 
| The imagination of vivid minds naturally finds more fault with 
hens inadequacies of language than with its excesses. We are 
| always hearing poets complain of the poverty of words. As Mr. 
| Arnold says of the poet,— 





| “Hardly his voice at its best 
| Gives you a glimpse of tho awe, 
The vastness, the grandeur, the gloom, 
In the unlit gulf of himself.” 
| But the opposite complaint would be quite as just, and far oftener 
| to the point,—that hardly our life at its best gives us a glimpse 
| of the awe, the vastness, the grandeur, the gloom, which the 
|human imagination has depicted and embodied in words. 
| Realities, no doubt, go far beyond any names we can find 
‘for them in one way, but they fall far short of the life 
ve suppose names to express in another way. Thus, to say 
| nothing of the little child who supposed she must get well if 
the Queen kissed her, since clearly she had a notion of Queens 
which is not shared by grown-up people of even the most ignorant 
| class, it is quite certain that almost every one attributes to high 
rank a sort of interior power and grandeur which it docs not and 
cannot possess, and that most men’s imaginations are very much 
influenced indeed, and very erroneously influenced, by the degree 
|of the rank,—‘* Duke” expressing a much larger amount of 
inward dignity than “ Baron,” and ‘‘ Empress” a great deal more 
than “Queen.” In short, names always overweight the meaning 
| of the thing to which they are applied, in the direction of the 
particular characteristic to which they specially apply. We 
forget that kings and queens are in the main men and 
'women, and kings and queens, relatively at least, only to 4 
very slight extent ; that “‘ constitutional, thin-lipped Hampden” 
was a sturdy Englishman in the main, and constitutional or thin- 
| lipped only when you came to define in what it was that he 
differed from other sturdy Englishmen, like Strafford or Crom- 
well: that the poetry of love describes only a certain part of 
certain moods of human life, and leaves undescribed other most im- 
portant parts even of the same moods, which last often more than 
neutralise the effect of those parts on which the poet dilates; 
| —that, in short, the more expressive a word is for its purpose, 
| the more it diverts the mind from everything in that for which 
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it stands, except the particular quality which it was selected to | happy and unusual chance, a lake or a river is frozen hard enough 
commemorate. One great reason of the delight which imaginative to bear. Nobody will ever get out of a rink the pleasure that is 


writers like Carlyle give, is that they make us forget the dim, | to be obtained from a day’s skating on the Norfolk Broads or the 
ungraphic | 





parts of life, and so turn the dull, opaque realities Dutch Canals, but still healthy pleasures are not despised because 
of the world into brilliant transparencies, all of which are | they do not yield the ne plus ultra of enjoyment, and rinking may 
yivid as well as visible, and which yet for that very reason | be found to have met a real want among city populations. 
are mere aspects, and often, indeed, not the most important, | There is a distinct and probably instinctive crave for 
though much the most easily imagined and remembered aspects, | violent exercise among urban populations, which is com- 
of the truth. If we remember rightly, Carlyle somewhere describes | pletely gratified by rinking, and gratified without too much 
Paris on one of the nights of the Reign of Terror as “a naphtha- | trouble, expense, or loss of time. The art, when once ac- 
lighted city of the dead, traversed here and there by a flight of | quired, yields most healthy and enjoyable exercise ; it can be 
perturbed ghosts.” Nothing surely could be more graphic, and practised every day and in the open air, and it is not more dan- 
nothing could give a better impression of the ghastly side of the gerous than many other open-air pursuits. That it is dangerous 
Terror he was trying to depict. But at that moment there must | in a certain degree ought to be admitted at once, whether young 
have been tens of thousands in Paris who were occupied only | rinkers and old rink proprietors protest or not, but it is certainly 
with their own little domestic troubles and fears, and not with | not more dangerous than hunting, and probably not more dan- 
the political and moral convulsions which placed so many in fear of gerous than skating on ice. A fall on wood, asphalte, or concrete, 
death. And yet language which describes as this does the dismay | no doubt, injures the skater much more than a fall on ice, partly 
wrought in a city’s closely knit society by acts of violence, pro-| because the material is less elastic, and partly because the 
bably comes nearer to representing not only the dominant, but performer is more likely, from some difference in the principle 
the most important aspect of things in that society, than language | of the motion which we are not mechanicians enough to explain 
ony — to ep external — it is et met no to — the “4 of _ head, “e so — — 
with,—much nearer, indeed, than names of things and persons | nearly as dangerous as he would receive from a hedge-stake 
derived from the leading characteristic of such things and persons | wielded by a muscular garottér ; but it will be possible, when the 
approach the true description of those things or persons. For| practice has become general, to devise defences against that par- 
the most part, names—and this is especially true of graphic| ticular blow. A skater may just as well protect himself as a 
names, which fix on individual peculiarities—are mere buoys} cricketer, and a d behind the hat, to protect you 
floating on the surface of the mind, to mark where a cer-|from the floor, <a not be more discreditable tng a 
tain group of qualities and characteristics are submerged, like| pad on the leg to protect you from modern bowling. 
sunken rocks, beneath the particular quality or characteristic | Other falls are not much worse than falls on ice, the risk of 
which the name conveys; and those who act as if the name| drowning, which is the grand risk in ordinary skating, is abolished, 
conveyed the chief information needed about the things, act just | and the assumed frequency of falls is probably an illusion. There 
as a sailor would who recognised the buoy, but was not aware | are ten falls reported on asphalte for one on ice, but there are a 
that anything more important and formidable lay beneath it.| hundred rinkers for one soe and people skate fifty times a 
And this is the real power of names over men,—that when year on the permanent for once on the temporary floor. A rail- 
applied to conscious beings, they tend, as a rule, to make the | way accident strikes the imagination much more than a carfiage 
character gravitate in the direction of the name. Names| accident, but the average of accidents in proportion to travellers 
often act as promissory notes, which the bearer does all| is much less on railways than in stage-coaches. If beginners 
ys — : es = me A — of one could have a Rink to themselves on which to learn, with all avail- 
will think he is bound to show the difference between himself | able precautions in the way of dress, guiding-ropes, and instruc- 
and a man who does not profess to be a man of science ; meieereniie a ws if the _ ra of some roller- 
and not unfrequently, in justifying his title to be a man | skates—the chance of a roller breaking off, and so causing a sharp 
of science, he will do something to render his title to other| fall—were obviated by improved construction, the danger involved 
ee or — — oye = still more important, am-| in the exercise would probably be as little as that inevitable in any 
iguous. A man of the world, in the same way, is very careful | out-door amusement,—much less, for example, than in cricket, 
not to do any thing that will diminish his right to be called a man | foot-ball, or hockey. It is greater, no doubt, than in any amuse- 
of the world, and in that anxiety, he may render his right to be | ment, except hunting or skating, in which women usually take 
[resuoundiged ceoaenningees apanaes Grgeieere of oe dees aaa dao eee me oomate 
it is clear as usual, the danger, whatever its extent, is no 

duties, and an acknowledged thinker to make all life subservient deterrent, and an the enjoyment . seal and always procurable, 
to the effectiveness of his thoughts. We are swayed,—by pleasant | there is no reason why rinking—a word which, by the way, is 
[DL -=t=+tiwtintimum=@=mntamtiaaa 

’ » | become by degrees a fixed habit. 

so that the name tends to verify itself, and sometimes even to The He HO which is sure, as long as it lasts, to be always 
_ the man into the characteristic which gives him his name. | gratified. Rinks are springing up everywhere, not because there 
is, even more than the tendency to mislead those who do not) jg a mania for building them, or because the patentees want to 
80 a only use the name, is the reason why we ought to | sell their skates, but because they pay better than almost any 
rete ait tag nr ae ee ee other investment. ‘The author of a little manual of Rinking just 
meta a ra fen | + llgpe Ate a a finally it issued by Messrs. Routledge—a book which esomse to be pre- 
y ’ pared by an expert, but might have been better written and 
or less “ educate” those who bear it. illustrated with advantage—says the Rink adventurers usually 
in —— . divide 300 per cent., and rink-building therefore, should the art 
RINKS AND RINKMAKING. become permanently popular, will never be in want of money for 

« PINKING” th ; ; a eet oe ee its extension, There is plenty of margin for improvement before 
MING,” they say, is a mania, and facetious people class | the limit of profitable expenditure is reached, and acertainty of divi- 

isa — — Ge re mane eager ma psc rer hen dends for the large sums which will, if the fancy for the amusement 
aot mB he eth ~ sted iam . Pro ar liane 4 t continues, yet be spent on providing means for its gratification. 
We wantin doubt nscee igyoe +A ~ Seeeiaee tnon she No rink has yet been built in the least degree approaching the ideal 
shutiee that ee ‘ abou he : on skating-ground, and it is probable that no skate comes near the 
, is, the fancy may not prove to be a long-lived one, fecti nom ofl wet be ctitinet, Plante t =n 

almost as permanent as that for dancing, which is the oldest of | a uve ee eee ee ee a ae 
mechanical ingenuity has not ended with Plimpton, and if he 


all, and may possibly outlive every other. ‘The taste for skating | : : 

on ice certainly does not die out. It has lasted for centuries in | ™**¢s too much money out of his patent, ways of evading, 

the North, and shows no symptom of decay, and would, were our | = defeating, or surpassing him are sure to be discovered. 

climate not so unfavourable, become a national passion. It is With all respect for Mr. Plimpton and all his rivals, 
who ought, by-and-by, to give their patents to the public, 


the extreme irregularity of our cold season, which frequently 

does not allow of ten days’ skating in a year, which dis-| Daguerre and Talbot did, there can be little doubt that 
courages the sport, and not any dislike to the second best| the American skate is too complex, that there are too many 
form of exercise in the open air. Rinking is not yet equal to| ‘‘ movements” in the mechanism, and that something which a 
skating, for no rink yet offers the space afforded by a frozen | skilled mechanic can make, or put together, or mend, is still 
marsh, or a large pond, or the long courses open when, by some | required. It will be provided before long. The ‘“ Stanhope 
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bicycle-skate” described by Messrs, Routledge’s writer, with its 
large central roller under the ball of the foot, whether it is suc- 
cessful or not—a point upon which we have no opinion, though 
apparently the inventor has—is clearly a step in the right direction 
towards some safe and simple skate, and this is is but one experiment 
among many. The profits to be made have excited the engineering 
imagination of England and America till the inventions tried are 
countless, and the orders sent to Sheffield a perfect bewilderment 
to manufacturers, who are offered any terms if only they will do 
impossibilities in the way of time. The first man who succeeds— 
that is, who convinces rinking experts that he has thoroughly 
beaten Mr. Plimpton, and made a skate no more likely to break 
than the old blade—will make a great fortune—that is, if he is 
rich enough to survive, say, a hundred law-suits at once—and 
with £100,000 to be obtained by an application of mechanics 
to iron, England and America will not be many months at 
fault. ‘That Yankee who, as a baby, patented a new rocker for 
his cradle, is sure to invent something which Birmingham or 
Sheffield will improve, until in the end we have the unimprovable 
roller-skate, producible in millions all alike at 10 per cent. upon 
the cost of material. 

The improvement of the Rink is the next point. The great 
obstacle in the way of the spread of the amusement is the inade- 
quacy of the ground provided for the exercise, which is invariably 
too small. Speculators have been in such a hurry, have been so 
eager to snatch profit, have been so anxious to place their recrea- 
tion-grounds in accessible spots, and have been so successful 
in attracting numbers, that every rink in England suggests some- 
thing of ahuddle, It is a ball-room, with no etiquette to govern 
it. That is the most formidable danger Rink-managers have now 
to encounter. If they pack their visitors so closely, they will 
have Mammas saying that rinks are not ‘‘ proper places,” and then 
there will be an end to them. ‘They do, we believe, keep fairish 
order, at least the only complaints we have yet heard are of 
occasional roughnesses, unnecessary ‘‘cannons,” reckless 
“driving,” and the like; but beyond a certain point, they 
cannot exercise any effective control over the character of their cus- 
tomers, any more than the managers of theatres. Rinking society 
must be mixed, and the managers must accept that fact, and provide 
against its consequences in the only way which experience shows to 
be successful, viz., by extending the size of their grounds, till they 
are really public places where people may move without caring 
who is near them, any more than in the street or in the Crystal 
Palace. Supposing the Hastings Pier were a rink, it might be 
left just as open, and would be just as readily frequented as 
it now is. At present, every rink is a room, often a very 
large room, and a room without a roof, but still a room, 
and not a public place. Now, miscellaneous gatherings of 
both sexes in rooms, for purposes of active amusement, how- 
ever well they may be managed or arranged, will, in this 
country, lead first to doubts, then to certainties, and then 
to the irreversible fiat of Mamma, which settles everything 
and needs no reasons, that they are not “ proper places” 
for her daughters or ‘‘ commendable places” for her sons. That 
fiat cannot be avoided and profits made at one and the same 
time, by any device of tickets, or balloting, or introductions, all 
of which are inconsistent with that resort of the universal 
public which is the manager's object; but it can be 
met in a rink, as in the Crystal or Alexandra Palaces, 
by unusual space, and that space must be provided. Messrs. 
Routledge’s writer advises all managers to reduce prices, 
but that would only intensify the coming evil by increasing 
the crowd. Let those who intend their grounds to be recreation- 
grounds, and not casinos or dancing-rooms, keep their prices, but 
invest more capital in securing all the space circumstances will 
admit. They have not to roof the rinks, the receipts will pay 
for asphalte by the acre, and the only expense about which they 
have to concern themselves is the cost of site. This ought 
not to be a difficulty at the sea-side—where the rinks 
might be built like lateral piers along the shore—or in the 
county towns, and in London the managers must just spend more 
money, and trust for reimbursement to the multitudes they will 
attract. Why should not a rink pay which has cost a quarter 
of a million, not indeed 300 per cent. or 30, but the steady 10 
per cent. which, in a business attended with so little risk as the 
collection of rent from gate-money, will attract any amount of 
capital? At all events, profit or none, that is the direction which 
enterprise in Rink-building must sooner or later take if the Rinks 
are to be regarded as anything better and more convenables for 
everybody than the better sort of dancing-rooms. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ed 
SIR CHARLES DILKE AND LOSTWITHIEL. 
(To Taw EpiTor OF THE “SPSCTATOR."} 
Sir,—I rely on your courtesy to allow me a few words of repl 
to Sir Charles Dilke’s letter. I am not, as he suggests I may 
amember of the Corporation of Lostwithiel, nor have I ever fest 
resident in that county; but I fail to see in what way my being 
so would affect the value of my remarks, which are either correct 
or erroneous. Practically Sir Charles has admitted the ace 
of my corrections, although he differs from my inferences, and 
objects to my suggestion that at least one of his informants wag 
actuated by personal malice rather than public zeal,—an opinion 
in which his letter strongly confirms me, that letter being directed 
not so much against the Corporation, as at the individual against 
whom he had made a very serious charge, which, since the publi. 
cation of my last letter, he retracted in the House of Commons, 
That charge he then described as having been ‘ based on evidence 
drawn from different quarters, and supported by circumstances 
which appeared to confirm it.” Yet it turned out to be absolutely 
without foundation, although it affected the character of at least 
two honourable men. Notwithstanding this public retractation, 
he still writes of the ‘‘ Church scandal.” 

Now it is exactly upon this point that [ join issue with Sir 
Charles Dilke. He professes to attack abuses in a Corporation 
the existence of which I willingly admit to be an anachronism, 
but in reality he attacks individuals, and does his utmost, both 
in his first and last attacks, to make those individuals appear self- 
seeking, if not dishonourable. 

I maintain that, such as the Corporation is, the conduct of itg 
affairs (for some years past, at any rate) reflects no discredit, but 
the contrary, on its members; that the money spent has been, in 
the main, wisely spent ; and that the inhabitants have profited 
equally by the expenditure, which has been mainly directed into 
such channels as lighting the town, building elementary schools, 
the acquisition of a public cemetery, and in other objects of 
general utility. 

Sir Charles, finding my statements on these heads to be accurate, 
proceeds to throw suggestions of petty selfishness over each item, 
The great gas contract of £40 per annum for lighting a town of 
1,400 inhabitants (I quote his figures) is agreed to with a view of 
‘‘raising the dividends of the Gas Company!” ‘The discontented 
consumer has no redress if he complains (whereas, we who live in 
‘‘ reformed ” Chelsea need never to complain twice about the gas). 
True, schools have been built, but that was to ‘‘ benefit the build- 
ing tradesmen!” Moreover, ‘‘ Mr. R. Foster” is on the School 
Committee, ‘‘and so are [here Sir Charles waxes at once un- 
gallant and indiscreet] his wife and his aunt.” I believe that, as 
a matter of fact, the last-named lady is not on the Committee; 
but since Sir Charles has dragged her into his indictment, may I 
ask him whether any one of his impartial informants has mentioned 
that this lady not only built a good school-house near the town, 
when there was none other, but herself taught there, day by day, 
for many years, and finally resigned all personal control of her 
school, so soon as there was a properly constituted body to whom 
she could hand it over. Even malice cannot touch here, but it 
can withhold, 

Then the accounts—at first ‘‘not printed or published "—are 
now described as only printed “on aslip of paper,”—Sir Charles's 
euphemism for a half-sheet of foolscap ; whence it would appear 
that he had, after all, seen these printed accounts. I omitted all 
mention of the bad sanitary condition of Lostwithiel, because Sir 
Charles Dilke must be as well aware as I am that the Corporation is 
not the sanitary authority, and has no compulsory powers to exercise. 
But I almost expect Sir Charles to allege that the Corporation 
acquired the cemetery ‘solely for their own benefit ;” and when 
he describes professional men and respectable tradesmen as the 
‘‘ dependants ” of a country gentleman of very moderate means 
and requirements, he seems to me as ill-mannered as unjust. [ 
believe Sir Charles to be earnest in his cause,—a cause with which 
I find no fault; but I equally believe him to be blameworthy in 
having too readily snatched at details which would amuse his 
hearers, and followed them by personalities—equally amusing, 
doubtless—but not justified by the facts; in having relied on 
evidence which he had perhaps scrutinised, but derived (in some 
cases at least) from volunteer witnesses, whose motives he had not 
scrutinised at all. 

This is not the plan to encourage co-operation in reform, and 
Sir Charles Dilke must not be surprised if he finds such evidence, 
even when ‘supported by circumstance, which appear to con- 
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firm it,” break down under the test of legitimate inquiry. Such 
inquiry, I believe, will be welcomed by the townspeople and 
Corporation alike.—I am, Sir, &c., VINDEX. 

’  p.§.—Since writing the above, my attention has been called to 
a detailed analysis of Sir Charles Dilke’s remarks, published on 
the 18th inst. in the Western Morning News, the leading Liberal 
organ of the Western Counties. I enclose an editorial summary, 
founded upon the inquiry undertaken, as it seems, by that journal 
itself. The conclusions are identical with my own, although the 
writer is perfectly unknown to me. 





TESTING GASLIGHT. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In a paragraph of the Spectator last week you referred to 
the application of Dr. Crookes’s radiometer to the measurement 
of light, to illustrate, in your opinion, that the London gas is 
not fairly tested by the present photometrical appliances. The 
statement made originally by that gentleman was, I believe, that 
by balancing two sources of light one against the other, the 
standard candle, 48 inches off, balances the pith-bar at zero with 
a “small” gas-burner at 113 inches, viz.,— 
48? : 1137: : 1 : 54 candles, 

Now in the process of photometry, as it is now practised, the 

expression ‘standard candle” means a sperm candle burning ab- 

solutely 120 grains per hour, and a ‘‘ burner” means an “ Argand” 
burner consuming five cubic feet per hour. Ln dehors of those 
conditions, the comparison, as a test, would be utterly devoid of 

‘value, and it is the universal practice of all gas examiners to reject 

any test which does not as nearly as possible conform to these 

rules. The expression of ‘small” burner, therefore, obviously 
qualifies the result. 

That London gas has been within a few years raised theoretically 
in illuminating power, and not practically, is quite true, but any 
determination of the radiometer itself (assuming it to be a correct 
measurer) would raise it thzoretically quite as much, because it is 
the gas-burner through which the learned professor is obliged to 
measure the light comparatively with the standard candle which 
regulates within a margin of several candles, the actual quality 
of gas recorded. 1 believe it was Dr. Letheby who, explaining 
the principles of photometry before a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Medical Officers, stated that gaslight cannot be improved 
-by any burner, all burners, from the best downwards, acting 
upon one common principle—that of destroying light—and 
the best burner will consequently ever be that one which de- 
stroys it the least. Sixteen years ago it was believed that 
an “Argand” burner with fifteen holes, used with a seven- 
inch chimney, was the best form of burner to consume gas in, 
and as it was an accepted fact that a ton of ordinary Newcastle 
coals will not yield more than 9,500 cubic feet of such twelve- 
candle gas (any excess in quantity over this amount reducing 

the illuminating power to an alarming extent), it was stipu- 
lated that the gas to be supplied to this Metropolis should 
be twelve-candle gas, consumed at the rate of five cubic fect 
per hour in a burner of that kind. When, in 1868, the Corpora- 
tion of London promoted a Bill dealing with the Companies within 
its own precincts, that standard was raised to sixteen candles ; and 
later, the Imperial and the South-Metropolitan Companies were, 
by their Acts of 1869, both raised to fourteen candles. The Com- 
mercial, last year, with the Ratcliff, adopted sixteen candles, so 
that at present, under the nominal standard of twelve candles, 
there remain but the Phoenix, the London, the Surrey Consumers, 
and the Independent Companies. I say “nominal,” because they 
practically all give sixteen candles, tested with the present new and 
improved standard burners now prescribed for testing by the gas 
Teferees; and it is an admitted fact that, although the “ burner” 
has been improved, the ‘light has not,” unless the public take the 
trouble to purchase and use the best form of burners obtainable. 
It is clearly, however, the opinion of the gas referees that this duty 
— upon the public. I do not offer any opinion on that 
point, 

Bat referring back again to the mode of estimating this illu- 
minating power, it is clear to me that the radiometer in nowise | 
differs from the old Bunsen photometer in principle so long as it | 
estimates by comparison light issuing from a gas-burner ; and if | 
the comparison is made in any other way, by which the medium | 
of the burner is dispensed with, or the light measured according | 
to its literal value, then, I say, the test must prove manifestly un- | 
fair to the consumer, who only measures its reduced value through 
the medium of a burner. If in a Bunsen photometer, with the , 
candle at ten inches from the disc—the burner at twenty-four 


inches—the shadows on the disc are equal, we draw this conclu- 
sion, under the well-known law that light decreases in intensity in 
the ratio of the square of its distance off the photometer-dise :— 
10? ; 24%: : 1 : 5.76 candles. 

This is a law which is not likely to be affected by any discovery, 
and I venture to think that Dr. Crookes is entitled to take greater 
credit for this really beautiful discovery of the radiometer, upon 
the evidence of its apparent concordance with the general results 
of our photometrical knowledge, than in any other respect.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR SILVERTHORNE. 


1 Westminster Chambers, S.W., March 21. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 

[To THe Epiton OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—If I were a parish priest in the country, and could really 
persuade myself that the grievance of the Dissenters was a real 
one, I should have no objection, if the law allowed me, to permit 
them to bury their dead in the parish churchyard, with their own 
authorised service. As a matter of fact, I publicly advocated 
legislation in that direction thirteen years ago. I frankly own, 
however, that the attitude of the Dissenters in this matter has 
considerably modified my view of the question. I like honesty, 
and I feel that the agitation in favour of the Burials Bill is not 
a sincere agitation. ‘This may seem a harsh judgment, and I shall 
be very glad if it can be shown to be an erroneous one. Let us 
test it :— 

1. The leading spokesmen of the Dissenters honestly avow that 
even Mr. Osborne Morgan's Burials Bill would not satisfy them, 
the real object of their attack being the legal status and endow- 
ments of the Church. Now, I am probably less of an Establish- 
mentarian than you are, Mr. Editor, but I like straightforward 
warfare, and it is not straightforward to fight the battle of Dis- 
establishment by spurious appeals to grievances which do not 
exist. 

2. This brings me to my second point. Are the grievances of 
the Dissenters real, or are they only factitious? As a matter of 
fact, the Church of England is the only Christian communion in 
the world in which a considerable portion of the Burial Service is 
said at the grave. In all other communions the service is almost 
entirely said elsewhere, and this is particularly the case with the 
Dissenters in this country, at all events, till quite recently. 

3. But let us assume that the Dissenters now wish to follow the 
example of the Church of England in having a service at the 
grave. ‘They claim to be placed on an equality with the Clergy 
of the Established Church. Very good. If I thought that the 
claim was a sincere one, I should advocate it, but Mr. O. Morgan's 
Bill does not give them equality, but domination. The Clergy 
of the Established Church are restricted to a particular service, 
which is authorised by law. Will the various Dissenting com- 
munities agree to draw up Burial Services which shall be authorised 
by law, and to the use of which they shall be restricted? If they 
will not, I submit that what they desire is not equality, but domina- 
tion. In the second place, the Clergy of the Established Church 
are now bound to bury, with the rites of the Church, all who 
have been baptised, and have not committed suicide. Will the 
Dissenters agree to relieve the Clergy from this burden, on con- 
dition of being allowed to have their own Services in our church- 
yards? If they will not, I submit, again, that what they aim at 
is not equality, but oppression. 

4, Some of the advocates of the Burials Bill resort to the 
illegitimate strategy of poisoning the wells. Look at the following 
sentence, in Mr. Blomfield’s letter in the last Spectator :— 

“T think that I am relating the experience of many, when I say that 
hardly a week passes without our hearing of some fact connected with 
the present management of our churchyards which awakens feelings of 
indignation and shame. At one time, it is an infant who has died sud- 
denly, before the curate could arrive to baptise it; an unauthorised 
person has performed the rite, and the parents (good Church-people) 
hope that there will be no difficulty about the burial. They are soon 
undeceived, and compelled to obtain.a grave in a Dissenting burial- 
ground, three miles dstant from their own parish.” 


Mr. Blomfield gives this as a common occurrence. Can he pro- 





duce one such case? I venture confidently to assert that he can- 
not, and for the simple reason that the thing is impossible. The 
parish priest has just as much power to refuse Christian burial in 
such a case, as he has to order Mr. Blomfield to be hanged on the 
nearest tree. By the law of the Church of England and of 
Christendom, baptism by a layman, or even by a heathen, is as 
valid as baptism by a priest, provided the right matter and the 
right form are used, for these are alone of the essence of the 
Sacrament. The case supposed by Mr. Blomfield, therefore, 
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could not have occurred, and to vamp up utterly baseless accusa- 
tions of this sort is accordingly an attempt to create an unfair 
prejudice,—in other words, to poison the wells.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Matcorm MacCo 1, 
[Why is Mr. Blomfield’s error a “‘ poisoning of the wells ?”—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”} 

Simr,—I should very much like to know what is “the liberty 
allowed to Abraham and to Joseph of Arimathwa” which Mr. 
Portal feels called upon to maintain. Mr. Blomfield has referred 
to the case of Abraham, but what of Joseph of Arimathewa? We 
know that he had a new sepulchre in a garden. Was the garden 
his own? And if so, is there any law, or is anybody trying to 
have a law enacted, to forbid the same arrangement now? It is 
not customary, but is it illegal? And is it the liberty which 
Mr. Portal wants ? 

Or was the garden a public one, or a cemetery? In that case, 
was there any law to prevent a Sadducee from having a sepulchre 
in the same garden, and quite near that of Joseph, who was pro- 
bably a Pharisee? And did the law restrict both Pharisee and 
Sadducee to the same form of service at their funerals? If so, 
then something else would follow. The form of service must 
have been prescribed before the New Testament was written, con- 
sequently when Joseph himself died, if, as we may suppose, he and 
his family had become Christians, they might very naturally wish 
to read the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
over his grave, but they would find themselves forbidden to do 
so. It is restrictions such as these which, as I understand him, 
Mr. Portal calls liberty, and which the advocates of the Burials 
Bill seek to abolish.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 8. D. 


OMAR KHAYYAM. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Smr,—Since I wrote my paper in the Contemporary Review, a 
paper which had the honour of being referred to in the Spectator 
of March 11, a lady, long resident in India, but now staying in 
London, has been kind enough to lend me a little work on Omar 
Khayyém and his “ Rubaiydt,” of which fifty copies only were 
printed, for quasi-private circulation, in Madras in 1862. This 
pamphlet contains an extract from the Calcutta Review, No. LIX., 
March, 1856 ; a reprint of Mr, Fitzgerald’s edition of 1859; a 
short essay, with prose translations, by M. Garcin de Tassy ; and 
metrical translations by Mr. Whitley Stokes, a well-known philo- 
logist, of certain of Omar's quatrains, which had not been dealt 
with by Mr, Fitzgerald. Mr. Whitley Stokes had, however, Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s matchless translation before him, to serve as a guide 
for his rendering of the additional tetrastichs. 

A letter to the Spectator ought to be brief, and my letter shall 
be brief. Of M. Garcin de Tassy’s prose version, I will cite only 
two specimens :— 

“Tant que tu le peux n’afflige personne, ne fais subir & personne lo 
feu de ta colére. Si tu veux jouir du bonheur éternel, sache souffrir 
patiemment, et ne fais souffrir.” 

The above expresses an almost Christian benevolence, and shows 
that the idea of bonheur éternel had, at least, crossed Omar's mind :— 

“Un amour superficiel n’est pas honorable; il est parcil au feu & 
demi éteint, qui est sans force. L’amant véritable doit n’avoir de repos 
et de tranquillité, ni dans l’année, ni dans lo mois, ni la nuit, ni le jour.” 
This verse gives a Western view of ‘‘the pang, the agony, the 
doubt” of the passion of love; and seems the work rather of a 
Minnestinger than of an Oriental. Omar cannot have been bounded 
by his ‘‘time-surroundings.” 

I next ask leave to quote a few of the additional quatrains 
translated by Mr. Whitley Stokes. They are well translated, 
though it may be said, without dispraise of Mr. Stokes, that 
his translations are not equal to those of Mr. Fitzgerald :— 

“T’d not have come, had this been loft to mo; 
Nor would I go, to go if I were free; 
Oh, best of all, upon this lonely Earth 
Neither to come nor go,—yea, Not to Be! 


Annihilation makes me not to fear; 
Truly it seems more sweet than lingering here ; 

My life was sent me as a loan unsought ; 
When pay-day comes, I'll pay without a tear. 
Has God made profit from my coming? Nay; 
His glory gains not when I go away ; 

Mine ear has never heard from mortal man 
This coming and this going, why are they. 
In school and cloister, mosque and fane, one lies 
Adread of Hell; one dreams of Paradise : 

But none that know the secrets of the Lord 
Have sown their hearts with such-like fantasies. 


rs 

Thou art the Opener, open Thou the door; 

Thou art the Teacher, teach my soul to soar: 

No human Masters hold me by the hand, 

For they are mortal,—Thou for evermore !” 
The last two verses seem to me to indicate Omar's conviction of 
the existence of a Deity, even though it were one whose Secrets 
he could not fathom, and from whom, consequently, he ultimately 
turned sorrowfully away :— 


“ This is the time for roses, and repose 
Beside the stream that by the meadow flows; 
A friend or two, a Lady like a rose, 
With wine ;—and none to heed how Mullas prose, 


This flask was once a lover like to me, 
Lost in delight of wooing One like thee ; 
And lo! the handle here upon the neck, 
Was once the arm that held her neck in fee.” 
The next two verses show clearly that the poct went on singing 
after youth had fled :— 


“ Alas for me! the Book of Youth is read, 
The fresh, glad Spring is now December dead : 
That Bird of Joy whose name is Youth is flown,— 
Ah me, I know not how he came or fled! 


Your love-nets hold my hair-forsaken head, 
Therefore my lips in warming wine are red; 
Repentance born of Reason you have wrecked, 
And Time has torn the Robe that Patience made.” 
One more very beautiful verse will conclude my present extracts -— 
* Sweet airs are blowing on the rose of May; 
Sweet eyes are shining down the garden gay; 
Aught sweet of dead Yestreen you cannot say— 
No more of it—so sweet is this To-day !” 
Among such high and subtle things as the attitude of a human 
soul toward belief or unbelief, analysis, imaginative insight, are 
yet possible ; and there is, as it seems to me, an essential difference 
between that denial which is an act of the will which refuses to 
believe, and that inability to believe, which is the sad result of a 
long, yearning effort to attain to light and to conviction. Omar 
Khayydm was, as I hold, not a rebel, but a failure. He did not 
set his will against belief, but he fell sadly short of the compre- 
hension and the trust that he desired.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Arts Club, March 11. H. Scni'rz-Wizson. 


“THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE.” 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPXCTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—The question that has occurred to me on reading, in the 
Spectator of Saturday, a brief notice of my play, ‘‘ The Soldier of 
Fortune,” is,—is your critic expected to read his books? What- 
ever may be his instructions upon this point, I fancy the public 
like to cherish a faint conviction that this is part of a reviewer's 
duty, and it will be allowed that he is expected distantly to at- 
tempt to fulfil it. In the present instance, your critic can hardly 
have done more than to open the book at a venture in some half- 
dozen places, or else it is clear he opened it in vain. I am fairly, 
then, entitled to press my claim for a public opportunity of show- 
ing that he has told the story wrong, quoted its lines wrong, and 
numbered its dialogue wrong; on each and all of which points, 
as misrepresented by himself, your precipitate reviewer has read me 
a public lesson to amend my ways. It is hardly reasonable that I 
should suffer for his transgressions as well as my own. My text 
is only quoted once, and then for the purpose of commending to 
my study a spasmodic burlesque. To point a joke, moreover, 
which might otherwise have collapsed from its own fatuity, your 
critic has kindly travestied after his own device the opening line 
of the gibbeted extract. I wrote :— 
‘“ T am faint with hatred; earth is sick and leer ;” 





he perverts,— 

“I am sick [sic] with hatred; earth is sick and leer.” 
My line was homely even before its mutilation ; why, then, must 
your critic brand it across the face with the clumsy iron of an un- 
endurable tautology? Would even a course of “ Firmilian” 
sweeten the ear of one who can perpetrate such discords? 

Then “‘mirk of clouds” is nonsensically rendered “ mist of 
clouds,” but that, I suppose, is a trifle. There is a character m 
‘¢ Peter Bell the Third” of whom Shelley tells us :— 

‘“* All things he seemed to understand, 
Of old or new, of sea or land,— 
But his own mind, which was a mist.” 
This must be a foreshadowing of your reviewer ; thinking mist, 
he naturally writes it where it has no existence. After 80 sad a 
failure at quotation, my critic must needs essay arithmetic. This 
is clearly beyond his powers. Let him speak in extenso for himself — 
‘‘For the space of forty-two pages—more than a thousand lines, 





a space in which /Eschylus concludes the magnificent drama of 
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SS : 2. 
‘Bound Prometheus’—Sigismund and Bertha rant at each 


pe and tell us nothing, either about themselves or their 
belongings, that might not have been told in fifty lines.” 


This is a singularly reckless statement. The actual and aggre- 
gate amount of dialogue in my whole play between Bertha and 
Sigismund occupies 34 pages, and is comprised in 762 lines of 
blank verse. Your critic is pleased to call my characters long- 
winded, and so they may or may not be, but since my reviewer 
condescends to measure the length of their wind, might he not as 
well do his sum right ? 

His strange misstatement of my story is a more serious matter. 
Conrad does not murder Sigismund, nor is Adelheid his confidante 
in a deed of which she is not informed until Raban has actually 
stabbed her father. Says your critic :—‘‘ There is no really 
dramatic situation, no genuine tragical power throughout the play.” 
I have some hopes that he is as wrong in his opinion as he is in 
his statement of fact. In any case, it appears plain that he has 
not qualified himself by honest reading to give an opinion. ‘‘ The 
incidents are of the fewest,” he eneers. All the less reason for 
rendering them fewer still, by ignoring two out of three of the 
main pivots on which the action of the play turns. Conrad is 
progressively false to his master, his friend, his wife. The last 
two perfidies, which are not unimportant, have wholly escaped 
your judicious critic in his parody of the plot.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. B. LercesTeR-WARREN. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, March 14. 


[That we have made one or two errors in describing Mr. 
Warren's play, we admit, and apologise for our carelessness, as 
also for the misprints. But the play was read, and con- 
scientiously read, from beginning to end, indeed at first hope- 
fully read, as we felt a warm admiration of Mr. Warren’s 
early poem, ‘‘Philoctetes,” which was cordially praised in these 
columns. As to the length of the dialogue between Sigismund 
and Bertha, that dialogue is interrupted, and we neglected to 
deduct the interruption in reckoning the length. Conrad leaves 
the room to murder Sigismund, but finding Adelheid in the way, 
returns, and leaves Raban to do it for him. Conrad certainly did 
not commit the murder, but he was as guilty of it asifhe had. And 
where is the error of describing Adelheid as ‘‘a confidante, though 
not an accomplice,” of a deed of which she knows, and of which 
she consents to share the fruits? She says herself (p. 193), 
‘*‘ My kin I slew not, though I saw them slain.”—Ep. Spectator] 





“THE ANNALS OF TACITUS.” 
[To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—It is commonly better to accept criticism in silence, even 
when one cannot acquiesce in it. But one of the animadversions 
of your reviewer is so unjust, that it is difficult to submit to it. 
He is perfectly at liberty to hold, with Ritter, in the matter of the 
death of Julia, that ‘‘longinquitate exsilii” means ‘the distance 
of her place of exile,” but he is not at liberty to blame us for 
following, with Orelli, the more reasonable interpretation of ‘the 
length of her exile.” I say ‘more reasonable,’ because a place of 
exile (exile commonly meaning banishment from Italy) could not 
be less distant than Rhegium; while, on the other hand, the time 
of Julia’s exile had then extended to fourteen years. It is true 
that Tacitus twice uses longinquitas in the ‘* Agricola ” for distance 
of space, but he also uses longinqua (with spes) for length of time. 
(‘‘ Annales,” xiii., 37.)—I am, Sir, &c., 


King Edward's School, East Retford. ALFRED CHURCH. 








POETRY. 
—- > - 
TO THE EMPRESS. 
AFTER BEN JONSON'S “QUEEN AND HUNTRESS, CHASTE AND FAIR.” 


QueeEN and Empress,—here and there,— 
English pride is laid to sleep, 
Seated in th’ Imperial chair, 
State in brand-new fashion keep ! 
India entreats thy light, 
Empress, excellently bright. 


England, let not thy dull shade 
Dare itself to interpose, 
India’s diadem was made 
Queens to cheer as day does close. 
Dazzle, then, with Dizzy’s light, 


Lay th’ historic Crown apart, 
Mindful of thy teeming quiver ; 
Give to the Grand-Duchess’ heart 
Joy of pride, how short soever. 
Make of princely darkness light, 
Empress, excellently bright. 





THE LATEST GRAVE OF THE ABBEY. 
Wrrnrn her well-loved Abbey's utmost corner, 
Ensculptured and secluded, low she lies, 
Whose head at highest bent to every mourner, 
Whose eyes to all sad eyes. 


This niche is lovely with the people’s sorrow, 
Her grave is blossoming with all loves to-day ; 

Princes and.toilers were at one to borrow 
Earth’s flowers for earth's clay ; 


Also, Christ’s lambs, whom she forbade not, bringing 
Their cross of white, and scholars of the school, 
And they that tend the sick, and they whose singing 

Fills the great church heart-full. 


Violets and ivy, lily and rose together, 
In cross and chaplet, laid together down, 
Make fair the place, and Arctic mosses feather,— 
The faithful servant's crown. 
March 18. 








BOOKS. 


San coe 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HUMPHREY PRIDEAUX.* 


TueseE letters, by the erudite author of the Life of Mahomet and 
the Connection of the History of the Old and New Testament, are a 
valuable contribution to the social history of the post-Restoration 
era. The writer has no literary aflinity to his contemporaries, 
Madame de Sévigné and Pepys, and his letters have no polish of 
style or grace of expression ; but his shrewd observation, his 
solid learning, his estimable, if not peculiarly attractive, qualities 
are conspicuous at every page. ‘The correspondence preserved in 
the British Museum, and now edited by Mr. Maunde Thompson 
for the Camden Society, falls naturally into two divisions, the 
first consisting of letters written from Oxford while Prideaux 
took an active part in University affairs as a senior student of 
Christ Church ; and the second, which is more meagre and dis- 
jointed, containing his letters from Norwich, where he had 
various preferments, and was finally appointed to the Deanery. 
The former constitutes by far the more complete and interesting 
portion of the book, but the latter contains materials of peculiar 
value for the county historian. 

Prideaux’s picture of Oxford between 1672 and 1685 is not an 
attractive one. Fellowships are disposed of for money at All 
Souls and Magdalen, or awarded by the Bishop at his own caprice; 

occasionally a mandamus from the King compels the electors to 
accept some illiterate cadet of a noble family, or, it is once 
rumoured, the son of a cook. Competent persons can hardly be 
found to fill the various professorships, and religion, learning, 

and research appear to be all equally at a discount. ‘There is an 

abundant crop of slanders, andno lack of material. ‘ The librarian 
of the Bodleian had married scandalously, and his wife beat him 

so basely,” we are told, ‘‘that he hath kept his chamber these two 

months.” One candidate for a college living had been married 

several years to an alewife’s daughter at Islip; another “hath 

marryed the most scandalously bad that any Fellow hath done for 

these many years, his wife beeing one Mother Yalden, an old ale- 
wife, with an house full of children.” A Professor of Divinity is 
drawn into a very scandalous match with ‘‘the daughter of one 

Coll. Venner, son to the famous Venner that was the head of 

ye Fifth-Monarchy men.” There are many misalliances in the 

University world of an equally disreputable character. Hard 

drinking, again, was the order of the day. ‘‘ There was over against 

Baliol College a dingy, horrid, scandalous alchouse, fit for none 

but draymen and tinkers,..... Here the Baliol men con- 

tinually ly, and by perpetually bubbeing, ad art to their natural 

stupidity to make them selfes perfect sots.” ‘The favourite haunt 

for Trinity men is the Split Crow. In 1680, the squire beadle, 

‘‘haveing made himselfe top heavy by drinking too much last 

Tuesday night, fell of his horse and broke his neck.” A fellow- 





* Letters of Humphrey Prideaux, sometime Dean of Norwich, to John Ellis, sometime 
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student of Prideaux’s is alleged to have spent nine pounds in ale 
in the last ten days of his life. The account of Van Tromp’s 
visit in 1675 is worth quoting, and will interest all who have seen 
Rembrandt’s portrait of the Dutch Admiral at the late Exhibition 
of Old Masters :— 

“Van Trump came hither on Tuesday night, and immediately waited 
on our Dean, by whom he was treated at dinner the next day; he 
desired he might have salt meat, he never useing to eat any other, 
which put Mr. Dean much to it to find that which [would] please his 
pallet. He had much respects shown him here, and the University 
presented him with a Doctor’s degree, but the seaman thinking that 
title out of his element, would have nothing to doe with it. He was 
much gazed at by the boys, who perchance wondred to find him, whom 
they had found so famous in Gazets, to be at last but a drunkeing, greazy 
Dutchman. Speed stayd in town on purpose to drinke with him, which 
is the only thing he is good for; and for fear ho should lose so commend- 
able a quality, he dayly exerciseth it, for want of better company, with 
Price our butler and Rawlins the plumber, with whom he spendeth all 
the time he is here either in the brandy shop or tavern.” 

Here is the sequel of his visit :— 

*‘We got a greater victory over Van Trump here then all your sea 

captaines in London, he confesseing that he was more drunke here than 
anywhere else since he came into’ England, which I thinke very little to 
the honour of our University. Dr. Speed was the chiefe man that en- 
countred him, who, mustering up about five or six more as able men 
as himselfe at wine and brandy, got the Dutchman to the Crown Tavern, 
and there so plyed him with both that at 12 at night they were fain to 
carry him to his lodgeings.” 
A Principal and Professor falls mad,—through gluttony, says 
Prideaux, ‘‘ he being ye greatest eater that ever I knew;” and the 
Mermaid breaks, through the ‘‘ ticks” of the Christ Churchmen, 
amounting to £1,500. What must have been the state of the 
lesser morals, when ‘‘ Tony Wood, our antiquary,” and his Latin 
translator fought with their fists at a cook-shop, ‘‘a printing- 
house, and several other places?” After the latter was made 
pro-proctor, Wood never dared to be out after nine at night; but 
his adversary, ‘* by reason of his former drubbing,” was only too 
anxious to keep the peace. Among grave offences, simony is 
common, and the head of a college is found to have tampered 
with the college registers. 

Such intellectual activity as there was in Oxford appears to 
have found an outlet almost solely in the University Press, which 
was at this time seriously imperilled by the hostility of the London 
publishers. Among the books issued during Prideaux’s residence, 
some, as those of Prideaux himself, Burnet, Dugdale, and Wood, 
were of more or less permanent value ; but the majority related to 
the most barren theological controversies or to purely ephemeral 
topics, which are, to use Mr. Carlyle’s phrase, ‘‘ mere torpor” to 
nineteenth-century readers. Occasionally a work found its way 
into the Press of a nature scarcely contemplated by Dean Fell, its 
chief supporter and superintendent, who once caught some gentle- 
men of All Souls working off a surreptitious edition of certain too 
notorious engravings. Prideaux complains bitterly of his hard 
lot in being commissioned to edit John of Antioch, and wishes 
that John were ‘condemned back again to the rubbish from 
whence he was taken, there to lie till moths and rats have rid the 
world of such horrid and insufferable nonsense.” Nor was he 
much better pleased with his more valuable, but not very con- 
genial work on the Arundel Marbles. It is curious to note that 
Prideaux himself, though a favourable specimen of the scholar- 
ship of his day, was utterly destitute of culture in the modern 
sense, and of the spirit of criticism ; witness his tirade against Sir 
Philip Sidney, whose writings he tersely characterises as ‘‘ foolish 
trash.” What a contrast is all this to that refined society which 
a generation before was wont to meet at Lord Falkland’s house at 
Burford, and which still charms the reader in the stately record of 
Clarendon. 

To save Oxford from utter stagnation, party spirit ran high. 
The King had not yet laid sacrilegious hands (at least, in a very 
ostentatious manner) on the revenues of the Church, and Prideaux, 
like most of his fellow-dons, was a faithful Tory. The reckless 
and illegal proceedings of Charles II, the iniquities of the 
‘* Popish Plot,” and all the shifting politics of the time, are more 
or less distinctly mirrored for us in these letters. But the notices 
of John Locke, of whom the Oxford of his day was not worthy, 
are perhaps their most interesting and characteristic feature. He 
is first mentioned in 1675, when he ‘‘hath wriggled into Ireland’s 
faculty place, and intendeth this Act to proceed Dr. in physick.” 
In 1681 the authorship of a pamphlet entitled Noe Protestant Plot 
is attributed to him, and he is reported as “living a very cunning, 
unintelligible life, being 2 days in town and 3 out, and noe one 
knows where he goes, or when he goes, or when he returns ”:— 

“Where J[ohn] L[ocke] goes,” writes Prideaux, a little later, “I 


cannot by any means learn, all his voyages being so cunninly con- 
trived; sometimes he will goo to some acquaintances of his near ye 


town, and then he will let anybody know where he is: but other ua. 

when I am assured he goes elsewhere, noe one ale prt other times, 
and therefore the other is made use of only fora blind. He hath in his 
last sally been absent at least 10 days, where I cannot learn, | 
night he returned; and sometimes he himselfe goes out and leaves hii 

man behind, who shall then to be often seen in the quadrangle to euie 
people beleive his master is at home, for he will let noe one come to his 
chamber, and therefore it is not certain when he is there or when he o 
absent. I fancy there are projects afoot.” ” 

A few months after, Prideaux, whom his editor accuses of acting 
as a spy, pronounces him a man of very good converse, but 
complains that ‘‘not a word ever drops from his mouth that dis- 
covers anything of his heart, within.” In November, 1684, his 
flight to Holland is mentioned, and he is summoned by the Bishop 
to present himself and give an account of his absence, but failing 
to appear, he is expelled from the University by the King’s speciaf 
command. Of his flight we read :— 

‘Tt scems he transacted all affairs with West, and therefore as soon 

as he was secured, he thought it time to shift for himself for fear West 
should tell allhe knew. When West was first taken he was very solicitous 
to know of us at the table who this West was, at which one made an 
unlucky reply, that it was ye very same person whom he treated at hia 
chambers and caressed at soe great a rate when College was tried here 
at Oxford, which put ye gentleman into a profound silence; and the next 
thing we heard of him was that he was fled for the same.” 
We have one more incidental mention of him after his return to 
Oxford in 1696. On almost every page of this Oxford portion of 
the volume we find some curious trait illustrative of the manners 
of the place and times. The undergraduate who is “ sturdyly 
belaboured by five or six carmen with whips and prong-staves for 
provoking them with some of his extravagant froliques;” the pulpit 
eccentricities of Woodruffe, and his absurd conduct in collegeandin 
hall; Dean Fell’s liberal interpretation of his rights and duties as edi- 
tor; the proceedings of the Duchess of Cleveland and Nell Gwyn ; 
Lilly’s prophecy that on the 10th of March one part of the town 
should be burned, and the other swallowed up by an earthquake ; 
the ravages of the small-pox; the public subscription toward the 
rebuilding of the ‘‘ phanatical” town of Northampton, destroyed 
by fire in 1675; the works at St. Mary’s, ‘‘ to make it looke some- 
what more like the Church of soe famous a University,”—yow 
will find it quite transmogrifyed,” writes Prideaux—“ the old men, 
who are always against innovation or alterations, let it be ever soe 
much for the better, exceedingly exclaim against it ;” how Glo- 
cester Hall was like to be demolished, “ the charge of Chimney- 
money being soe great that Byram Eaton will scarce live there any 
longer ;” the roguery of the Exchequer officers; Prideaux’s 
dealings with the Papists ; the trial of College ; the intrigues among 
the Town Councillors for the election of Mayor and the preserva- 
tion of their charter ; how the Town Council took a petition to 
the King at Newmarket rather than at Windsor, because most 
that went had business at Sturbridge Fair, and how they were 
fleeced by the Cambridge inn-keeper ; the suicide of Cardonnell,— 
all these are but a few of the topics of interest that suggest them- 
selves to the memory after a perusal of the book, Among scores 
of persons of note of whom details are to be found are Clarendon, 
Hobbes, Busby, Shaftesbury, Williamson, Pococke, and the Tre- 
lawney of Dr. Hawker’s ballad. 

In 1686 Prideaux removed to Norwich, ‘the most delightful 
town of any I have seen in England for a man to live in,” and 
married. His announcement of his engagement is characteristic 
of the age and the man :— 

“T have now been long enough here to begin to be weary of a place 
where now almost every one is my junior, and therefore have resolved 
to retire to my liveing, and fix for good and all there; and in order 
thereto, I have hearkned to proposals that have been made to me of 
marriage, and because they are such as are very advantagious. I have 
already got soe far as ye sealing of articles, whereby I have secured to 
myselfe £3,000; but after ye death of ye ffather and mother, whose 
only child ye gentlewoman is, I beleive there will be at least £1,500 
more. JI little thought I should ever come to this; but abundance of 
motives have overpowred me, and therefore I have yielded to the cir- 
cumstances of my present condition, wch would neither be convenient 
nor comfortable to me without this resolution.” 

He was sick of Christ Church and Oriental studies, and a few 
years later (1691) refused the Professorship of Hebrew, in suc- 
cession to Pococke, his main argument being that he has an 
‘‘unconquerable aversion to the place, and will never live more 
among such people who now have the prevailing power there.” 
Since the Revolution, all parties had, to use a favourite phrase of 
Horace Walpole, ‘‘crossed over and figured in,” and Prideaux 
probably found himself no longer in perfect sympathy with any 
one of them. The Whigs had become the Conservative party, 
and the Roman Catholics and many of the Dissenters, bound 
together by the tie of gratitude for the Declaration of Indulgence 
to the exiled King, were equally staunch Jacobites. In Prideaux’s 
archdeaconry, none of the “Conventicle preachers” took the 
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oaths to King William, and ‘‘abundance of those that seemed 
fierce Republicarians were, on the contrary, fierce Jacobites.” The 
Protestant Jacobites he pronounces the most dangerous of any. 
Yet he does not “ wish the Whig interest carried too high, for that 
is best when well balanced.” The ever-fluctuating hopes and 
fears of the Jacobites, who, according to their own account, were 
always within six months of final success, are duly chronicled in 
his letters, but it is much to be regretted that there are so many 
gaps in those relating to this eventful period. 

Norwich, like Oxford, swarms with disreputable ale-houses, and 
aconscientious Mayor who attempts to lessen their number is 
reported by the Commissioners of the Excise to the King in 
Council. In a Cathedral city the Dean is uecessarily a prominent 

ersonage. Prideaux's Dean is a horridsot, whose whole trade is 

drink (but it should be remembered that Dean Fairfax, who had 
taken a prominent part in opposing James II. in the affair of the 
election of the President of Magdalen, was now apparently a 
Jacobite) :— 

« His whole life is ye pot and ye pipe, and, goe to him when you will, 
you will find him walkeing about his roome with a pipe in his mouth 
and a bottle of claret and a bottle of old, strong beer (which in this 
countrey they call nog) upon ye table, and every other turn he takes a 
glass of one or ye other of them. If Hodges [a prebendary of Norwich] 
comes to him (for scarce any other doth), then he reads Don Quixot, 
while yo other walkes about with his pipe as before, and this is noble 
entertainment between thom. ..... Once in a year [Hodges] will 
offer to preach, but his sermons being most on end ye translation of his 
morall philosophy lectures at Oxford, as soon as ye people seo him in 
ye pulpit they all get out of church.” 

Norwich at this time, ‘‘on ye decay of the weaveing trade, sinks 

e.” The weavers form a separate corporation, and curry 
favour with the Government in order “to carry their Bill for ye 
prohibiting Indian silks and Bengalls.” The spiritual welfare of 
the diocese is sacrificed to the Bishop’s secular interest, who pre- 
fers London to his Cathedral city. There is a general laxity of 
morals, owing in some measure to the unsettled state of the 
political world. The administration of justice is corrupt. In 
1696 the Whigs not only carried all the elections in the county 
of Suffolk against their opponents, but 

“Have alsoe made them criminalls for opposeing them, haveing brought 
indictment of riot against them at ye last assizes on this account, and 
by a packd jury (five of which were ye members chosen, who came 
down from the Parliament of purpose for this job), caused ye bills to be 
found against them.” 

At Thetford ‘all is sould ” : — 

“Ye election there is among the magistracy, and 50 guineas for a vote 
is their price. One Mr. Baylis, a stranger, was their last chapman, to 
whom they say they have sould themselves much dearer; for it hath 
cost him £3,000 to get a return from thence for the next Parliament, 
and that is but a litigious one, for Sir John Woodhouse will be a peti- 
tioner against him.” 

Finally, here is a ghastly picture of an execution, April 17, 1696: 

“This day ye sentence was executed upon those desperate villains who 
were condemned at ye last assizes; and their last effort had something 
[in] it more than ordinary. Those that brought them their coffins con- 
veyed to them therein arms, provisions and other things, in order to an 
escape; which having got, they knockd of their irons and made an 
attempt to breake ont, but not being able to succeed, they tooke pos- 
session of ye dungeon, into which there was only one narrow passage, 
and there stood severall days upon their guard. But this morneing, by 
help of ye soldiers that quarter here, they forced ye place and tooke ye 
malefactors, whereon one of them immediately tooke poison, to prevent 
ye execution, but by poureing oyle into his mouth, they made him cast 
it up again, soe he lived long enough to be hanged with the rest. They 
were seven desperate sturdy villains, and we are well rid of them. 
When they came to ye gallows, they did lament that they had been de- 

ceived by some at London, who fed them with promises of pardon, and 
soe dyed in a manner by surprise, without making any use of the time 

which they had between sentence and execution.” 

We have here only indicated a few of the points of interest to be 
found in this volume, the desultory character of which invites 
gossip rather than criticism, and we have as far as possible allowed 
the writer to speak for himself. The letters are of great value to 
whoever wishes to reconstruct social England under the latest 
Stuarts, and they enable us in many places to test the accuracy of 
Macaulay’s brilliant sketch. Editor and reader alike are to be 
warmly congratulated on the way in which the former has done 
his work. 





THE ATTIC ORATORS.* 
Or the two objects which Professor Jebb aimed at in this book, 
he has succeeded in attaining the second. This was, he tells us, 
to supply an aid to the particular study of the Attic orators 
before Demosthenes. For so eminent a Greek scholar as Mr. | 
J ebb, this was comparatively an easy task, and he has accomplished 
it successfully and exhaustively. Whether it was worth doing at 





* The Attic Orators, from Antiphon to Isaeos. By R.O.Jebb. London: Macmillan & Co. | to the comprehension of this subject in its right bearings. The English 


all, at least on such a scale, is another question. We are inclined 
to think that it was not, and that the “close study of the best 
Greek literature” need not include the works of Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus. In any case, the author 
should have done his spiriting more briefly, for in an attempt to 
resuscitate the children of oblivion to be tedious is to fail. Yet 
the number of utterly unimportant facts recorded in this book is 
simply overwhelming. Can anything, for instance, be more 
wearisome or unprofitable than discussions about the dates of 
events which, even to a voluminous historian of Greece, would 
be no more significant than the dates of Captain Famish’s divorce 
and of Ensign Ragg’s first game at billiards would be to an his- 
torian of the British Army? Goaded by the depraving stimu- 
lus of marks, a Cambridge undergraduate might for a time 
give his mind to such questions, and a German pbhilologist 
might devote years to their elucidation, in a series of volumes 
which even a Ruskin would despair of rivalling; but why a ripe 
scholar, who is Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, as: 
well as Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, should 
devote his hard-won leisure to polishing these mouldy bones is @ 
problem too hard for us to solve. We are bound, however, to 
admit that he polishes them well. His arguments are moderate 
and logical, and his Greek scholarship is sound and accurate. It 
lacks, indeed, the geniality and power which marked the scholar- 
ship of Wolf and Bentley; but it is genuine and trustworthy, 
equal or nearly equal to that of Professor Kennedy, and supe- 
rior to that of Professors Jowett and Campbell. His translations. 
are, for the most part, as spirited as they are accurate, and we 
must congratulate him upon the great improvement he has made in 
this respect ; for in his excellent editions of the Ajaz and Electra 
of Sophocles, although he was nearly always right in his interpreta- 
tions, the interpretations themselves were frequently given in lan- 
guage that was singularly tasteless and unpoetical. We may repeat, 
therefore, that this portion of Mr. Jebb’s book isa complete success, 
and that no student of the Attic Orators who preceded Demos- 
thenes need look for assistance elsewhere. Still we cannot help 
protesting against so much misdirected industry, and express- 
ing a belief that the linked sweetness in which all this minute 
and loving criticism of the styles of Andocides and Co. is 
drawn out is sweetness wasted on the desert air. We dis- 
sent in toto from Mr. Jebb’s estimate of the absolute and rela- 
tive value of his clients. The giants of antiquity, ‘‘ the dead but 
sceptred sovereigns who rule our spirits from their urns,” lose 
nothing of their majesty and dominion as the kingdom of letters 
grows wider and richer. But inferior men, men of the stamp of 
the minor orators of Athens, must evermore find fewer and 
fewer readers, The value of their writings as historical docu- 
ments will, indeed, remain unchanged ; but we venture to assert 
that no sensible historian of Greece—and the history of Greece, for 
Englishmen, has yet to be written—will devote to these writings: 
one-half of that attention which Mr. Jebb would fain claim for 
them from his scientific students of antiquity. ‘‘ The Compara- 
tive Method” (we are quoting now from his preface) ‘in its appli- 
cation to language, to literature, to mythology, to political or 
constitutional history, has ”—not, in our opinion—‘ given to the 
Classics a general interest and importance far greater than they 
possessed in the days when the devotion they attracted was most 
exclusive.” But we have no time to dwell upon this burning ques- 
tion, and must now consider how the Professor has executed the 
first and more important portion of his task. On the whole, we 
think, not well. 

Again and again his good genius seems to desert him. He is oftem 
pedantic and often so curiously puzzle-headed that we feel, like 
Faust’s pupil, als ging uns ein Miihlrad im Kopf herum. Wesuspect 
that the whole of his theory about ancient oratory being one of 
the fine arts isa blunder. We are sure that the arguments by 
which he attempts to support it are unsatisfactory. Dogberry 
may have been wrong in his view of the origin of reading and 
writing, but speaking unquestionably does come by nature. 
Orator nascitur, non fit, and we refuse to believe that the thunders 
of Pericles and the seductive arrogance of Alcibiades were not 
far superior to the cut-and-dried pettiness and prettiness of 
Andocides, Isaeus, and Co. It is the merest justice, however, to Mr. 
Jebb to say that he has given us an admirable sketch of Aschines 





and Demosthenes, and would that he had treated their predecessors 
with the same judicious brevity! But it is time to examine his 
theory, and the following passage may be quoted as fairly enough 
expressing the fundamental conception on which that theory is 
framed :— 

“‘ At the outset,” he says, “ it is well to clear away a verbal hindrance 
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term ‘ orator,’ when it is not used ironically, is reserved for one who, in 
relation to speaking, has genius of an order analogous to that which 
entitles a man to be seriously called ‘a post.’ The term ‘ oratory,’ though 
the exigencies of the language lead to its often being used as a mere 
synonym for ‘ set speaking,’ is yet always inconveniently coloured with 
the same suggestion, either of irony or of superlative praise. The 
Roman term orator, ‘ pleader,’ had this advantage over ours,—that it 
related, not to a faculty, but to a professional or official attitude. It 
could, therefore, be applied to any one who stood in that attitude, 
whether effectively or otherwise. Thus the Romans could legitimately 
say ‘mediocris ’ or ‘ malus orator,’ whereas in English the corresponding 
phrases are either incorrect or sarcastic. Even the Romans, however, 
seem to have felt that their word was unsatisfactory, and to have con- 
fessed this sense by using ‘ dicere,’ ‘ars dicendi,’ as much as possible. 
But the Greeks had a word which presented the man of eloquence, not, 
like the English word, as a man of genius, nor like the Roman word, as 
an official person, but simply as a speaker,—jirwp. This designation was 
claimed by those Sicilian masters who taught men how to speak, at 
Athens it was given especially to the habitual speakers in the public 
assembly, in later times it was applied to students or theorists of 
rhetoric. What, then, is the fact signified by this double phenomenon, 
—that the Greeks had the word rhetor, and that they did not apply it 
to everybody? It is this:—That in the Greek view, a man who speaks 
may, without necessarily having first-rate natural gifts for eloquence, 
or being invested with office, yet deserve to be distinguished from his 
fellows by the name of ‘a speaker.’ It attests the conception that 
speaking is potentially an art, and that one who speaks may, in speaking, 
be an artist, This is the fundamental conception on which rests, first, 
the relation between ancient oratory and ancient prose; secondly, the 
relation between ancient and modern oratory.” 


We venture to assert that this fundamental conception is no 
conception at all. The Professor has strung together a number 
of hazy statements, and nearly all of them are false. How, for 
instance, is it incorrect or sarcastic to say that So-and-so is an 
execrable orator, and that So-and-so is a miserable poet? To be 
incorrect and sarcastic, we should have to say that Tupper was a 
splendid poet, and that the Member for Peterborough was a con- 
summate orator. Used by themselves, and with no qualifying 
adjectives, to express blame or praise, the words “ orator” and 
** poet” have not much meaning. Homer was a poet, and Cicero 
was an orator, are propositions which might serve for the minor 
premiss of a syllogism, but we doubt if any one would think that 
either predicate was ‘‘coloured with a suggestion of superlative 








praise.” Again, Mr. Jebb’s Latin scholarship would seem to be 
hardly so strong as his Greek. There can be no doubt whatever 
that Cicero used orator in exactly the same sense as we do 
‘‘orator.” In his Brutus he repeatedly asserts and implies that 
this word connotes some degree of excellence. He apologises for 
mentioning, in his list of pleaders, men qui nec habiti sunt oratores, 
neque fuerunt ; and says that in discussing the merits of aspirants 
for the prizes of eloquence at Rome, he shall make it abund- 
antly clear quem existimet clamatorem, quem oratorem fuisse. 
Is Mr. Jebb more correct in what he says about fyrap? 
We think not. A term applicable alike to Sicilian masters, to 
Athenian mob-orators, and to theorists of Rhetoric, must be rather 
too elastic and vague to serve as a basis for the fundamental con- 
ception on which the relation between ancient and modern oratory 
rests. ‘Ihe habitual speakers in the public assembly were un- 
doubtedly called ‘Prope, and Cleon was a typical specimen of that 
class of men at Athens. Now, we know from Aristophanes what 
Cleon’s rhetoric was like, and it is obvious at once that in resting 
his theory upon a supposed connotation of the word 4rw, Mr. 
Jebb has built upon the sand. He evidently, however, has no 
such misgivings himself. ‘* Having proved bis point, bedad!” in 
much the same way as Father Tom proved his against the Pope, 
the Professor goes away at score. ‘ Ancient oratory is a fine art, 
an art regarded by its cultivators and by the public as analogous | 
to sculpture, to poetry, to painting, to music, and to acting.” | 
From this, by an easy leap, we come to ‘‘ Demosthenes is | 
a sculptor, Burke a painter ;’’ and by another easy leap, to that | 
terrible word ‘* Plastic,” that word of fear, unpleasing to the critic’s | 
ear. ‘* That character,” says the Professor—(his singing robes are on | 
him now, let no dog bark !)—‘‘ that character which, with special 
modifications, belongs to every artistic creation of the Greek | 
mind, whether this be a statue, a temple, a poem, a speech, or an | 
individual's (!) conception of his own place in life, is usually, and | 
rightly, called the plastic.” Is it unfair to ask in what respects | 
the conception formed by Alcibiades of his own place in life was | 
more “ plastic ” than the similar conceptions formed by the First | 
Napoleon, for instance, or even by Dr. Kenealy? But here we 
must leave the Professor, in a quagmire, as it seems to us, haunted 
by ‘*Gorgons and Chimeras dire,” by the ‘ sculpturesque ” and 





the ‘‘ plastic,” and by the ‘‘ fundamental conception of the an- | 
tique”’ and by the “‘ standard of the picturesque.” We leave him, 
however, battling with a body of opponents whom he dubs ‘ the 
ingenious.” It is not often that a man is bowled over by giants | 
of his own creating, but judging from the opening sentences put , 


into the mouths of “the ingenious”"—‘* It is a mistake, Ibis 
pedantry and sentiment ’’—we should say thatif ‘“ the ingenious” 
have fair-play, it is odds against the Professor, 
M For ourselves, we frankly say that we have no sympathy witha 
big-mouthed Beotian” who ‘draws out the thread of hig 
verbosity finer than the staple of his argument.” That Mr, Jebb 
does so, and in doing so errs in company with many @ prose 
> 4 . 
Rossetti, who “feeds on honey-dew and drinks the milk of,—” 
Germany, is as true as it is pitiful, and proves that proficiency in 
Greek, like proficiency in chess or mathematics, gives no pre- 
sumption that the man who possesses it will be able to think 
clearly in aliend arte. Mr. Jebb closes the last page of his preface 
—a page, by the way, whichof itself would go farto justify much of 
what we have said—with these words: Securus judicat orbis terrarum, 
Whether this quotation comes from the Fathers, or the Schoolmen, 
or from Lord Bacon, we have clean forgotten—perhaps from none 
of them—but we seem to recollect that it struck the imagi- 
nation of J. H. Newman. How he and the Professor would 
translate it is clear enough, and their translation would accurately 
express the meaning of its author; but it admits of another and 
more scholarly version, which we especially commend to Mr, 
Jebb’s attention. We will give it in the Hamiltonian way ;— 
Orbis terrarum, ‘‘the world,” judicat, ‘passes its verdict” (on 
such matters as these), securus, ‘‘ without caring a dram about 
them.” 

One word, in conclusion. We regret to see that so sounda 
scholar as Mr. Jebb has given in his adhesion to the silly and 
ignorant—for it does not deserve to be called pedantic—way of 
spelling Greek proper names, which was introduced by Grote, 
because having been educated in Germany, he knew no better, 
and has been followed by many writers since, because, as Goethe 
says, there are fe~ voices in the world and many echoes. The 
Germans, of course, may spell these words as they like, though 
why they should write ‘‘ Isaeos” instead of ‘“ Isaios” is inscrut- 
able, but we have no such liberty. The Latin element in our 
language is bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh. Literary 
chauvinism may for a while uphold this stupid innovation, but 
the time will come when Alcibiades will be restored to us, when 
shameful execution will be done upon Sokrates, and when Epi’:uros, 
Proklos, and Isaeos will be packed off to play at Spelling-bees 
with the Plataians and the Korkyraians. 


THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS UNDER 
DOMESTICATION.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Near.y a hundred pages are devoted to a minute examination 
of the evidence upon which Mr. Darwin's conclusion is based, 
that all our breeds of domestic pigeons are descended from the 
columba livia, or blue-rock pigeon. We think that every reader 
who is capable of weighing the value of evidence must come to 
the conclusion that here Mr. Darwin completely establishes his 
case ; and if it be so, those who can look at the broader question 
without trepidation must inevitably admit that if anything so 
different in details of structure as can be found in the blue-rock 
and fan-tail or pouter pigeons, the further extension of his con- 
clusions is but a matter of time and perseverance. ‘The initial 
difficulty in the way of considering this in its broader aspects will 
be removed at once, if the reader will bear in mind, that time is 
the most essential element of change of every kind, and that the 
important changes seen in pigeons have been artificially and 
clumsily induced by man in a comparatively very short time; 
whilst for the modifications of structure induced by natural selec- 
tion, following those induced by purely natural circumstances, 
there is an extension of time which we not only cannot measure, 
but positively can form no conception of. 

This part of Mr. Darwin’s book seems almost to form a com- 
plete handbook for pigeon-fanciers, and some of the facts he has 
detailed are not only important, but curious. Thus he tells us 
that the especial characters for which cach breed is valued are 
eminently variable, as inthe Fantail, where the numberand direction 
of the tail-feathers, the carriage of the body, and the degree of 
trembling are all highly variable. It is, first of all, almost unin- 
telligible why fanciers, who, of course, are wholly unscientific in 
their object of selection, should select trembling as a point. We 
are ignorant of the ways of pigeons, but have little doubt that 





| this trembling is a sexual peculiarity ; and as it is variable, there 


can be no limit to the power of its extension by/artificial selection, 


' go that a new pigeon-breed of “Shakers” might be produced. It 
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will, no doubt, be regarded as a very humiliating fact, by a certain 
class of modern philosophers of both sexes, that in pigeons a 
“high degree of merit is rarer in the female than in the male ;” 
and that “if a cock and hen Tumbler were of equal merit, the 
hen would be worth double the value of the cock.” 

This is all the more remarkable, and will probably be found 
still more applicable to man than to pigeons, as “‘it is found that 
in domesticated pigeons certain sexual differences are found to be 
developed and to increase with age,” whilst ‘there is no sensible 
difference at any age between the two sexes in the aboriginal 
rock-pigeon.” 

Mr. Darwin carries his minute observations over fowls, ducks, 
geese, peacocks, canaries, gold-fish, hive-bees, and silk-moths, 
and makes all contribute their share of information. Of canaries 
he records one most curious fact, the exact relation of which is 
yet far from clear. It is that if two top-knotted birds are matched, 
the young, instead of having very fine top-knots, are generally 
bald, or even have a wound on their heads. He suggests that 
it would appear as if the top-knot were due to some morbid 
condition which is increased to an iajurious degree when two 
birds in this state are paired. Of course the word “morbid,” like 
many of its kind, is purely relative, and may mean either excess 
or diminution of a process. We have very little knowledge of the 
conditions which govern growth, but we are certain that vascular 
supply is an essential, and that the regulation of the same by the vaso- 
motorsystem governs the various modifications of the process. Thus 
the spur of the cock in its normal position has a definitely regulated 
blood-supply, which might be, by accident, increased or diminished 
so as to induce disease of the spur. But if it be placed under 
circumstances where its blood-supply is independent of vaso-motor 
control, as in John Hunter's experiments of engrafting it into the 
comb of the cock, its growth may be unlimited. Dr. Stirling has 
recently shown that this may be the case in organs which are not 
dislocated, as when the sympathetic is divided in the neck of a 
rabbit ; in course of time the ear increases very much in size, and 
the temperature is permanently exalted. In the case of the chicks 
of two top-knotted canaries, the baldness and wound may be 
really the result of an excess of blood-supply, just as the original 
top-knot must arise, and it would be extremely interesting to see 
what the interbreeding of birds so produced would lead to. 

Mr. Darwin has studied canaries so closely, that he can tell us 

that they differ much in disposition and character, but that is a 
conclusion to which we think all who keep a number of animals 
of any one kind will come to. 
is about the most insipid of all pets, vary considerably in disposition 
and tastes, and the degree of variation may be noticed to increase 
in proportion to the intelligence of the kind of animal observed. 
One of the most curious and at present one of the least explicable 
facts established by Mr. Darwin is the tendency of reversion to 
a wild state, or to very altered habits, by a mixture of race. ‘Thus, 
if a hen belonging to a variety which does not incubate be crossed 
by another variety which has equally lost, by artificial selection, 
the tendency to brood, the product will be inclined to sit steadily 
on its eggs. A sow of the domesticated Chinese variety, crossed 
by an Alpine boar which had become remarkably tame, had young 
which were remarkably wild in confinement, and would not eat 
swill like common English pigs. Livingstone is quoted to the 
effect that “it is unaccountable why half-castes are so much 
more cruel than the Portuguese, but such undoubtedly is the case.” 
And it was further remarked to the same missionary by a native 
that ‘‘ God made white men, and God made black men, but the 
Devil made half-castes.” No explanation of this is, in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, possible ; but it gives an indisputable 
explanation of the impossibilities of keeping up mixed races, and 
it must also be offered as an explanation of the barbarities which 
we hear of as of frequent occurrence in such borderlands as at 
present extend across the whole continent of America, even un- 
der xanthochroie rule, and which we can only agree with our 
author in considering as reversion of types to a primitive state 
of savagery. 

; Equally incomprehensible, yet equally important and interest- 

ing, is the fact that in the case of certain crosses, one variety 

seems to have the tendency to perpetuate its peculiarities more 
than the other, and to this tendency Mr. Darwin gives the term 
of «+ prepotency in transmission.” 'Th‘s has been seen to be re- 
markably the case in certain breeds cattle, as the short-horn, 
and in the special instances of brood-mares and greyhounds. In 
certain human races this is markedly the case. ‘Thus the child- 
ren of Frenchmen or Portuguese with Kast-Indian and Chinese 
mothers have, with the exception of the pigmentary develop- 


Even guinea-pigs, whose character | 


Asiatic, and are usually beautiful; whilst the half-castes of Eng- 
lishmen and Germans have a tendency to show the Eastern blood 
rather than the Western, and are generally hideously ugly. In 
individual families this is also often to be remarked, and in the 
case of musical genius it is seen in very striking instances. Thus, 
of our great musical composers, the majority will be found to 
have had fathers who were noted musicians, but we have failed 
to find one instance in which the gift seems to have been trans- 
mitted from the female line. The children of Jews and Saxons 
seldom exhibit the Hebrew features with any prominence, especi- 
ally in childhood. Peculiarities of one sex are also apt to be 
continued in one sex, to the complete exclusion of the other, even 
when these peculiarities may be of a perfectly general character. 
This is well seen in the case of certain diseases, as in a case quoted. 
from Dr. Sedgwick, in which four brothers suffered almost every 
week from severe head-aches, from which also their father, paternal 
uncles, paternal grandfather, and grand-uncles all suffer, yet all 
the female members of the family escaped. We also know of a 
case where all the women of a family suffer from nettle-rash if 
they eat strawberries, yet the males may eat them with impunity. 
That marvellous tendency to variation which every animal dis- 
plays in every character forms the foundation upon which the 
great factor of selection is brought to bear, either by natural 
agencies or by the conventional selection of man. Mr. Darwin's 
writing on this subject may be said to be his best and most im- 
portant, though it is really difficult in a book like this to speak 
more highly of any one part than of the whole. 

Of artificial selection we need say no more here, but on the 
process of the evolution of new characters by natural selection, a 
word or two may be said on a certain want of definition in the 
use of a term for which we are indebted to Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and which has now obtained a very extended use, so much 80 
that Mr. Darwin uses it as an equivalent for ‘‘ natural selection.” 
The term in question, ‘‘survival of the fittest,” is one which is 
far from expressing the whole of the steps of the process of 
natural selection, even as far as they are known to us; and in- 
stead of having a universal application, as it has now in the mind 
of most writers, it seems to us that it should have one of a more 
restricted kind. When we use the superlative term ‘ fittest,” we 
obviously mean a limited number out of a multitude; and when 
we speak of the ‘survival of the fittest,” we infer the destruction 
of the majority by reason of their want of fitness. When, on the 
contrary, we say that certain animals survive ‘‘ by reason of their 
fitness,” we refer to the destruction of the few and the survival 
of the many; and it is self-evident that these two conditions 
are quite different steps of the one process of evolution. To 
explain this by example, let us suppose that a breed of sheep is 
introduced into a district cut up by ditches, and that to get their 
food it shall be necessary for the sheep to be able to jump over 
these ditches. Suppose that the majority of these sheep have limbs 
only fourteen inches long, but that a few have a length of fifteen, 
sixteen, or even seventeen inches, and that these only can jump 
the ditches. It is evident that the majority will perish by lack of 
fitness, and that the minority will survive by reason of their fitness. 
But if the ditches are all exactly equal, and the sheep with limbs. 
fifteen inches long are able to cross them, those with a length of 
limb seventeen inches will have no advantage, so that it is clear 
that this would not be a case of survival of the fittest, but one of 
survival by fitness. So again, if the sheep remained under the 
same condition, every year all who had limbs under the necessary 
length would perish, and thus the minimum limb-length would 
be maintained. This part of the process secures permanency of 
structure which has been evolved, but it in no way introduces 
anything new. But, on the other hand, suppose that one or two 
ditches were widened, so that only the seventeen-inch-legged 
sheep could cross, they would have a manifest advantage over all, 
and would have an increased chance of survival, by being the 
fittest. ‘This would induce a further change of structure, and is 
manifestly a wholly different step. ‘Survival of the fittest” is, 
therefore, the agency by which modifications are made useful, 
whilst ‘survival by fitness” is that by which they are rendered 
permanent. At first sight, the distinction may seem fine, but it 
is really of sufficient importance to be regarded as necessary. 





ARNOLD'S “GOD AND THE BIBLE,”* 

Tus book is as full of wit—in every sense of the word—as an 
egg is of meat. Nothing can surpass the ‘very gracious fooling” 
with which Mr. Arnold banters Professor Clifford and his 


* God and the Bible: a Review of the Objections to “ Literature and Dogma.” By 
Matthew Arnold. London: Smith, Elder,and Co, 1875. 
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“‘crackling fireworks of youthful paradox,” and depicts him is righteous, loves righteousness, and upholds and guides th 
“standing by the sea of Time, and instead of listening to the who serve him ; that this Eternal isa person who thinks and aor 
solemn and rhythmical beat of its waves, choosing to fill the air and who made himself known to the man he had created, as ea 
with his own whoopings to start the echo ;” or anticipates a reli- ‘+a magnified and non-natural man, who was in constant com 
gion of the future in which ‘a kind of tribal God of the Birming- | munication with him, walked in the garden where he oom, 
ham League will be worshipped, with Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. and worked miracle after miracle for him.” This, he says, ig 
Chamberlain dancing before his ark, and Mr. Daleand Mr. George our popular theology still, only bolstered up by metaphysical 
Dawson, in the Birmingham Town Hall, offering up prayer and subtleties from Descartes and others as to the reality of Bei 
sacrifice ;” or describes Dr. Colenso, and the author of Super- ' and so of a personal God. But this language in the Bible aon 
natural Religion, showing us that the Bible is ‘‘a document hope- | a personal God is the language of literature, of imagination and 
lessly damaged,” and then offering as a substitute their “prayer | emotion, not of accurate science, and it has been used to describe 
of Ram,” their ‘ ef Cicero’s Offices,” and their “ like kind i igi i 
sermon,” which Baga rs etinitiad to ant ho sites ultimate. ag na pub er ae connena 
the circumstances, quite comically insufficient ;” or justifies his | student of the Bible in the present day must translate this popu- 
censures of Bishop Wilberforce, as being ‘‘a man of a sympathetic | lar language into such terms as are really exact and capable of 
temper, a dash of genius, a gift of speech and ardent energy,” but | verification, and then, instead of speaking of God as a person 
“‘signally addicted to clap-trap.” Nor is Mr. Arnold's graver | who thinks and loves, and exercises all other attributes of per. 
estimate of German criticism, with its ‘‘ mechanical vigour sonality, we shall find that we can only speak of God as ‘the 
and rigour,” and its imperfect capacity for weighing evidence ; | Eternal, which makes for righteousness ;” and with this we may 
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his examination of that criticism as applied to the Fourth 
Gospel; his account of the Bible-canon; or his searching ex- 
posure of any weak point in modern orthodoxy, less acute than 
his lighter wit. Though we must take exception to one part of 
his argument against miracles, we may say that he is justified in 


be well content, since ‘‘ reading the Bible with this idea to govern 
us, we have here the elements for a religion more serious, potent, 
awe-inspiring, and profound than any which the world has yet 
seen.” ‘Though Mr. Arnold constantly names God with the per. 
sonal pronoun “ he” or “him” (perhaps from some inadequacy 


asserting that he has in a few pages more effectively dealt with | and inaccuracy of all language, which, however, we think should 
‘the question than the author of Supernatural Religion in half a | not be thus submitted to without a protest and an attempt at its 
volume, while he has not fallen into the mistake of becoming so | rectification, even if it were only made in Bentham’s fashion), yet 





absorbed in this ‘‘ negative thesis” as to overlook that ‘ the 
important question is, what becomes of religion, so precious, as 
‘we believe, to the human race, if miracles cannot be relied on?” 
And it is this hearty interest in religion, and enthusiasm for the 
Bible, as not merely the literature of one of the great races of 
antiquity—the stirpes generosz seu historice—but as the chief and 
indispensable teacher and help in practical life, which characterises 
‘the whole book, as it did its predecessor, Literature and Dogma. 

“‘ The indispensableness of the Bible and of Christianity, therefore, can- 

not be exaggerated. In morals, which are, at least, three-fourths of 
life, to do without them is, as was said in Literature and Dogma, exactly 
like doing in wsthetics without the art of Greece. ‘I'o do with ‘ the 
common-places of morality couched in modern and congenial language,’ 
which is what some of our Liberal friends propose, answers precisely 
to doing with English, French, and German art in wsthetics. To do 
with the very best and finest, in the way of morals, that has outside the 
Bible been produced, answers to doing in esthetics with Flemish and 
Italian art. Every lever of art knows that perfection in art, salvation 
in art will, never thus be reached, will never be reached without know- 
ing Greece. So it is with perfection and salvation in conduct, men’s 
universal concern, the way of peace; they are not to be reached without 
the Bible and Christianity.” 
Mr. Arnold’s object, then, is (to adopt the language of the edu- 
cation controvery) to uphold religion as the great instrument of 
human culture against the secularist and the sectarian alike, and 
to maintain that the Bible should and can keep its old place in 
this respect, after it has been freed from all the supports of the 
old traditional orthodoxy, and tested by the severest modern 
science. We need not say that we are heartily with him in this 
his faith in the Bible, but we are not the less unable to go with him 
in his method of defending his position. And when we ask our- 
selves why this is so, we find ourselves unable to come to any 
other conclusion than that Mr. Arnold has not perfectly cleared 
his path either from the popular superstitions or the popular 
scepticism which he treats with equal scorn. He has consented 
to verify the religion of the Bible with that ‘‘ mechanical vigour and 
rigour” which he has himself shown to be inapplicable; and 
he has accepted the popular superstitions of orthodoxy at their 
own estimate of themselves, as being orthodoxy itself: and he 
has thus pulled up so much wheat with the tares, that we are 
almost disposed to charge him with that ‘want of intellectual 
seriousness” which, adopting the phrase from Celsus, he has so 
finely and truly shown to have been a reproach “ not altogether 
undeserved by the first Christians, while it has been abundantly 
deserved by Christian theology since.” We will explain our- 
selves as fully as our space permits. 

Mr. Arnold insists, with an earnestness which rises to enthu- 
siasm, that the Bible is indispensable to every man who cares for 
the higher forms of morality expressed in the word “ righteous- 
ness ;” and the object alike of the present volume, and of that of 
which it is the defence, is ‘‘to restore the use of the Bible to 
those (and they are an increasing number) whom the popular 
theology, with its proof from miracles, and the learned theology, 
with its proof from metaphysics, so dissatisfy and repel, that they 
are tempted to throw aside the Bible altogether.” He says that 


| he says :— 


“He who pronounces that God must be a person or a thing, and that 
God must be a person because persons are superior to things, talks as 
idly as one who should insist upon it that the law of gravitation must 
be either a person or a thing, and should lay down which of the two it 
must be. Because it is a law, is it to be pronounced a thing, and not a 
person, and therefore inferior to persons? and are we sure that a bad 
critic, suppose, is superior to the law of gravitation? The truth is, we 
are attempting an exhaustive division into things and persons, and at- 
tempting to affirm that the abject of our thoughts is one or the other, 
when we have no means for doing anything of the kind, when all we 
can really say of our object of thought is, that it operates.” 

And in another place he says :— 

“ We do not think it can be said that thero is even a low degree of 

probability for the assertion that God is a person who thinks and loves, 
properly and naturally, though we may make him such in the language 
of feeling.” 
From which and other passages we gather that Mr. Arnold 
would rather define God as a law, than in any other way. But 
whether this is so or not—whether he thinks his other definition 
of God, as “the stream of tendency by which all things fulfil the 
law of their being,” is still more exact and more completely verifi- 
able than ‘‘the Eternal, not ourselves, which makes for righteous- 
ness "—there is clearly some want of “intellectual seriousness” 
in offering to those who desire to still enjoy and use the Bible, 
but who feel the difficulties which modern science raises, this 
definition of God as the adequate solution of those difficulties. 
There are men of great intellectual activity who feel no religious 
emotion or consciousness, and declare that they have no interest in 
any question about God; there are others who, while avowing 
the like absence in themselves of such emotion or consciousness, 
declare their interest in the intellectual conception of a God, and 
their desire to find any proofs of the existence of a Creator and 
Ruler of the world: but for neither of these does Mr. Arnold 
write, but for those to whom religious consciousness and emotion 
are facts. And while we greatly doubt whether the former 
classes of philosophers would admit that Mr. Arnold’s definition 
of God is “ verifiable,” we believe that the latter will, for the 
most part, say that for them it is so inadequate as to be worthless. 
Of the multitude of striving and suffering men and women who 
are now either hopefully contending with the calamities of life, or 
submitting to them with resignation, trusting that a personal 
God is with them, and will still be with them, we cannot believe 
that there is one in a million who, if clearly understanding all 
the intellectual difficulties of his faith, and Mr. Arnold's solution 
of them, would not say that it was of no more use or help to him 
in the real battle of life than is offered to him by the Comtists 
or any other pure secularists. 

But let us examine Mr. Arnold’s reasons for concluding that we 
must give up the old faith in God as a person who feels and thinks. 
He advises us not to be deluded by Descartesand the other metaphy- 
sicians in using the word “being,” as though it had meaning which 
can avail us here. He says Descartes proves being from thinking, 
—“ I think, therefore I am ;” but that there is this fallacy in the 
argument, that while we all know what “think” means, for we can 
translate it into “doubt,” ‘‘understand,” “deny,” “affirm,” and 
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go on, we do not, unless we are philosophers, know what “to be” 
means ; and that, if we are wise, we shall leave the philosophers, 
and go with, plain people, like Mr. Arnold, to the etymologists, 
who will tell us that “being” means nothing more than 
«preathing” or “growing,” and thus resolves this supposed 

at truth, ‘I think, therefore I am,” into the truism, “I 
think, therefore I breathe.” The present writer can boast 
(if it be a boast), that he has no more capacity for 
metaphysics than Mr. Arnold professes to have; but as Mr. 
Arnold in another chapter tells the ‘‘ youthful philosopher ” who 
appeals to Hegel that “‘he had much better have been reading 
Homer,” so we would suggest that, instead of going to “ Dr. 
Curtius the etymologist,” it is better to be reading Shakespeare, 
where he tells us that ‘‘ the old Hermit of Prague, that never saw 

n and ink, very wittily said to a niece of King Gorbeduc, 
4That that is, is..” We should have considered it no less 

easy to define “being” than “thinking” by the sub- 
stitution of a number of imperfect synonyms, but easier, 
and much more exact to see in each word the statement 
of an ultimate fact ; thinking is thinking and being is being, and 
to say “Iam” is to be ‘a person.” We do not know whether 
Descartes or Hegel, or any one else, has proved metaphysically 
that God is a person, but we do know and say—Dr. Curtius, the 
etymologist, notwithstanding—that ‘‘being” is something more 
and other than ‘‘ breathing,” “‘ growing,” and ‘‘ standing forth.” 

But besides and anterior to these reasons from metaphysics 
for the belief that God is a person who thinks and loves, Mr. 
Arnold says there are the reasons drawn from miracles : and as he 
speaks of these as ‘‘ the reason,” and ‘‘ reasons of two kinds,” we 
conclude we are just to him ix saying that he recognises no other 
reason greater than and independent of that of miracles for the 
belief in a personal God ; and then we must ask whether there is 
not a want of ‘‘ intellectual seriousness” in such a position. We 
set aside the ‘‘reason from metaphysics ;” we accept, though with 
a reserve, of which we will speak presently, much of Mr. Arnold’s 
argument on miracles; many Christian men,—though we do not 
sympathise with them,—have given up the popular belief in the 
Bible miracles, and some who, from a more conservative temper 
or a humbler distrust of their own judgments, or from both 
together, still try to retain the old belief, not only attach no prac- 
tical value to them, but would, perhaps, in their heart of hearts, 
be thankful if the miracles were not there, and yet these men 
feel no corresponding necessity for giving up their faith in a per- 
sonal God. Though that faith was, in the days when the reasons 
against miracles were unknown, completely intertwined with the 
belief in miracles, it was never derived from nor dependent on it, 
in any man, Jewish or Christian, when heartily using the lan- 
guage which Mr. Arnold delights to quote,—‘‘ In the Lord put I[ 
my trust :” “* My hope hath been in thee, O Lord; I have said, 
Thou art my God.” Always, as now still, the faith in a personal 
God has rested on the evidence not mainly of miracles, but of the 
religious consciousness of the believer. God isa person, Christ is a 
person,—these are axioms the truth of which is proved in and by 
the assertion. 

But, Mr. Arnold objects, these assertions cannot be verified, 
we must be content with the other proposition about the Eternal, 
not ourselves, which can be verified. We greatly doubt whether 
any of the philosophers who refuse to go beyond the region of 
natural phenomena would accept Mr. Arnold's verification as 
sound, nor can we think it worth much to those who will accept 
it. But we say that the verification of the ordinary Christian 
faith that God is a person who thinks and loves is all that the 
case admits of, or needs. ‘The complete verification must, ex 
hypothesi, be found in another life ; but the belief of each individual 
that his consciousness recognises an objective fact, and not an 
imagination, is confirmed by the same belief existing in almost 
all the wisest and best men in all ages, and held by them 
to the last under all circumstances of misery and happiness, 
of life and death. It has been tested and “tortured,” to use 
Bacon’s phrase as to scientific verification, in every possible way ; 
and with this individual consciousness, and this ‘cloud of wit- 
nesses” to the reality of its object, the Christian is content to 
Say with Paul, ‘‘ For now we see through a glass darkly, but then 
face to face.” It is strange to us how any one can read St. Paul's 
epistles with ‘‘ intellectual seriousness,” and not see that this, and 
not any evidence from miracles, is the ground of his faith in 
Christ, the Son of God. And this brings us to our reservation 
as to the miracles of the Gospels. We grant that these miracles, 


taken alone, prove nothing as to the divinity of Christ, but if his 
divine personality is proved in a quite other manner, the in- 
~arnation, resurrection, and other miracles of the Gospels may ' 


be true of one who was God as well as man, though they be no 
longer the chief bases of our belief in his divinity. We know 
that Paul held the objective fact of the resurrection to be essen- 
tial as a confirmation, though it was not the source, of his faith ; 
and whether he was right or wrong in this is being tested, and 
has still to be tested, like so much else of our Christian faith, by 
seeing what are the results of its being given up. Time will show 
whether men can permanently believe in Christ the Son of God 
and Saviour of man, without believing in the historical accuracy 
of the accounts of the Resurrection. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 


Unpver the modest description of an Introduction to the Study of 
International Law, the late President of Yale College has furnished 
legal students with a very valuable hand-book of a much-per- 
plexed subject. His book has the merits of good arrangement 
and lucid exposition ; he treats his subject with adequate learning 
and sound judgment; and the list of works on International Law, 
and the summary of diplomatic history which he has given in 
appendices, are useful additions to the matter usually included in 
similar treatises. The faults of the book are those which are only 
too often found in works on the same subject,—a confusion of 
theory and fact, a jumbling of acknowledged rules with specula- 
tive opinions, a tendency to assert as law doctrines which are still 
struggling for existence ; but these will not be much of a draw- 
back to those who take the work for what it is offered as being, 
an introduction to a deeper study of the subject. Even regarded 
as a text-book or summary of International Law, however, the 
book is extremely good, and will be as safe a guide in consulta- 
tion on emergencies as many treatises of higher pretensions. 
Though Mr. Woolsey now and then accepts views which are more 
favourably regarded by American than by European writers, it 
should be said that no writer on International Law could be less 
affected by mere patriotic prejudice than he has been. The 
‘Trent’ case, the ‘ Virginius’ case, the recognition by England 
of the belligerency of the Southern States, were topics to test his 
freedom from this natural but dangerous bias, and his observations 
on these matters are equally distinguished by impartiality and by 
acumen, 4s an illustration of the defects to which we have 
called attention, he sometimes speaks of the rule that ‘free ships 
make free goods” in a way that might mislead a beginner into 
thinking that it is now among the established principles of 
International Law, whereas the Rules of the Treaty of Paris 
have not been assented to by all civilised nations,—in par- 

ticular, they have not been accepted by the United States, 

—and one, at least, of the parties to the Treaty is not at all 
sure of the wisdom of adhering to them. It need not be said 
that Mr. Woolsey is perfectly aware that a rule established by 
treaty between two or more Powers does not become part of 
International Law; it is merely because he approves of the doc- 
trine in question, that he has sometimes seemed to speak of it as 
if it were as good as established. In fact, he has tried to show 
that the rule, “free ship, free goods,” is not deducible from 
considerations of justice ; that it is a waiver of justice to belli- 

gerents and a concession to humanity, and from that it would 
follow that it is the kind of rule which is most in need of 
solemn and general sanction. As an example, taken at random, 

of the theorising tendency which is constantly cropping up in 
the book, we find him stating that, “contrary to what is 
usually taught,” and to what he had laid down in his own first 
edition, the extradition of criminals cannot with propriety be 
refused in certain cases. It is evident that it is not International 
Law that has changed between the publication of the first and 
fourth editions of this work, but only Mr. Woolsey’s opinion, 

and yet this opinion is unqualifiedly given as a principle of the 

Law of Nations. In thus dogmatising, Mr. Woolsey only does 

what other jurists have done, with as good warrant as they have 

usually had, and his views always seem to us to lean to humanity 

and justice; but how far humanity should be considered is 

is a matter which nations have always insisted on deciding for 

themselves, and they have usually thought much more of con- 

venience than of justice. What is just, and what is humane, 

too, in international dealings are somewhat difficult matters, and 

a priori deliverances upon them have not usually been of much 

value or of much influence. Ideals have affected the conduct of 

the mass of private persons to a surprisingly small extent; it is 





scarcely too much to say that upon the morality of States they 
have had no effect whatever. 





* Introduction to the Study of International Law. By Theodore D. Woolsey, lately 
President of Yale College. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and Searle. 
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It must be admitted that the attempt to construct a science of 
International Law involves the kind of theorising which Mr. 
Woolsey, like other jurists, though with more than ordinary 
moderation and good-sense, has indulged in, and would have to 
be given up, were such speculation abandoned. We do not say 
it should be given up, but it is clearly desirable that a sharp line 
should be drawn between rules which nations acknowledge and 
those which any particular writer thinks they should acknowledge. 
The jurists, though they have had little influence hitherto, may 
possibly become influential by-and-by, and at any rate, nothing 
but good can be done by an agency which has been steadily 
favourable to the introduction of equitable and humane views 
into international dealings. The task of the writer who strives to 
make a science out of Public Law is, however, a thankless one, 
and we cannot help wondering at the attraction it offers to many 
able and ingenious minds. Putting aside the conventional rules 
which have been devised for the peaceful intercourse of nations— 
and these are accepted because they are convenient, or, at any rate, 
not inconvenient—there is no portion of the law of nations which is 
not the issue of a struggle of interests. Nations have with undeviating 
strictness considered nothing but their own convenience, including 
under convenience the avoidance of conflict with other States, 
and their differing positions and differing interests have gradually 
given rise to a small body of admitted rules and a considerable 
number of vexed questions. ‘The jurist toils to find a moral basis 
for the views on which they are agreed, and as what is generally 
admitted to be convenient cannot be very iniquitous, this part of 
his task is not of much difficulty. He strives to decide on moral 
grounds the questions on which they are divided, but here he can 
hope for little authority, except with those whose interests he 
favours. He imagines hypothetical cases, and settles these also 
according to his ideas of justice. Perhaps he stirs the intellect of 
the student, but he does not much affect the statesman, who knows 
well that in all such questions interest must be the chief determin- 
ant. The most important and difficult of the questions he has to 
do with do not indeed turn upon moral considerations at all; they 
are questions of public policy, upon which it is not easy to have a 
confident opinion without experience; and here the jurist, if clear- 
headed and sensible, as Mr. Woolsey is, is compelled to admit 
that his science is at fault. Even in such an inquiry as what 
articles should be considered contraband, it is policy which must 
give the answer; that depends not upon deduction from any 
general views, but upon the convenience of States,—either the 
greatest good of the greatest number of them, or the opinion and 
will of the strongest. Much more do questions as to the 
rights of neutrals, or as to the immunity from or liability to 
capture of private property at sea, depend upon considera- 
tions of expediency, with which morals have nothing to 
do. Mr. Woolsey advocates the exemption of all private pro- 
perty from capture, and meanwhile rejoices over the rule of the 
Treaty of Paris exempting enemy’s goods in a neutral ship from 
seizure ; but he admits that his science could not evolve either of 
these doctrines,—on the contrary, that it would, on considerations 
of justice to belligerents, expose enemy’s goods to capture where- 
ever found. Does it not seem asif the attempt to make a science 
out of a body of rules of which the most important must be con- 
ventional, whatever its uses, is hopelessly impracticable ? 

Mr. Woolsey is disposed to take a cheerful view of the future 
of his science, and shows something like satisfaction at the pro- 
gress it has made since the time of Grotius, an estimate of which 
he quotes from Dr. Wheaton’s History of International Law. What 
Dr. Wheaton’s account shows is that civilised States have been 
gradually brought to take a liberal and enlightened view of their 
interests, to see that their interests in most matters are not in 
conflict with, but identical with those of nations in general. On 
the matters where conflict really exists, however, the account 
shows little progress. Hence the difficulties which exercise the 
ingenuity of jurists,—and which, it must be said, the ingenuity of 
jurists has not contributed largely to remove. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Modern World. By J. A. G. Barton. (Blackwood and Sons.)— 
In this age of competitive examinations, Mr. Barton’s work will not be 
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he has not made the acquaintance of the newest lights on more than 
one subject. Occasionally, too, we stumble on a very singular remark - 
as, for instance, he says, in speaking of the corruptions of the Stuart 
period, that “a mistress made part of the paraphernalia of every great 
house.” He takes care to let us see that he has very strong opinions, 
Towards America he is intensely bitter, and calls her “‘a virago who 
disowns her birth,” and “the termagant young lady across the Atlan. 
tic.” Ho is quite sure that Russia has no evil designs on India, and 
equally sure that if she had, she could not execute them. Indeed, he 
assures us that both Russophobia and Americophobia are utterly pre- 
posterous. Of neither France nor Prussia does he entertain at all a high 
opinion, and the latter country he thinks “is now trying very hard to 
get up a second war.” Mr. Barton, we venture to say, is rather too 
much of a dogmatist. And unluckily, ho is not always quite consistent 
with himself. It is doubtful, he thinks, whether all the barbarous 
races of the world are susceptible of civilisation, and yet, he adds, that 
“an attempt on a wholesale scale ought to be made to civilise them,” 
and that Germany would do well to employ a fourth of her large army 
in conquering and civilising half of Africa. He has not, it would seem, 
thought out his philosophy of history quite thoroughly. 

The Queen of the Colonies. By an Eight Years’ Resident, (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The title of this book is somewhat ambitious, but a case 
is made out that goes far to support it. If the climate and natural 
resources of the country are anything like what we have here put 
before us, there can be no question which colony affords the finest field 
for emigrants. The work itself is a model of what such a book should 
be, and tells us all we can want to know of the natural history, the 
aboriginal inhabitants, the gold-fields, the agriculture, and the various 
industries that have in a few years done so much for Queensland, 
Among these last are sugar, wine, and tobacco. The author's theory 
of floods cannot, we think, be upheld. If these disasters are sent to 
punish the natives for their sins, why should the climate be perfect, 
and the floods so far between and easily avoided? While on the subject 
of * floods,” we may mention that we have some strange stories about 
horses and cattle being found “ in the tops of trees ” when the water has 
subsided, which seem to make Baron Munchausen’s account of his horse 
and the steeple quite possible. According to what we see here, the 
colony was shamefully mismanaged for some years, and the whole of 
the “kidnapping” system was the fault of the Government in importing 
a wrong class of immigrants. We must not forget to say that we have 
a wonderfully interesting account of the “ Dugong fishery,” which alone 
would make the book well worth reading. 

First Book of Zoology. By Edward 8. Morse, Ph.D. (Henry §, 
King and Co.)—There is no reason why children’s proclivities for 
making collections of objects, as manifested by their stamp and crest 
albums, should not be turned to good account. They may be induced 
to collect insects and other specimens of natural history in their 
rambles, taught to arrange them systematically, and observe the differ- 
ences of external structure, thus cultivating an early taste for zoology 
and developing habits of observation. Dr. Morse has written a book 
with this point in view. He has mercilessly banished all special, tech- 
nical names of animals, and only retained class namos, and those which 
distinguish the parts of the body. Most of the animals described are 
in the reach of all, and consist of the commonest mollusca, arthropoda, 
and vermes. The vertebrate animals are limited to the salamander 
and cat, and yet they form the basis of a most instructive lesson. The 
illustrations are drawn from actual specimens, mainly in outline, which 
the pupil is intended to copy, and then attempt real specimens,—an 
excellent plan for securing accuracy of observation and retention by 
the memory. 

A Short History of Natural Science. By ArabellaB. Buckley. (John 
Murray.)—We have nothing but praise for this interesting book. Our 
elementary works on the sciences do not give the difficulties that have 
been overcome by unremitting toil and research, nor the hindrances 
which false theories have put in the way of truth. These can only take 
their place in the history of men of science. After a brief glance at the 
chief Greck and Medixval philosophers and the state of science at that 
time, the principal discoveries in chemistry, astronomy, optics, geology, 
biology, and electricity are traced in chronological order and explained, 
to which is added a biographical notice of the discoverers. Miss Buck- 
ley has the rare faculty of being able to write for young people. She 
can bring herself down to their level, and foresces the difficulties they 
experience when a complication of facts is presented to them, and by 
suitable and simple illustration render it clear t» their understanding. 
Another great merit is that the careful student of this book will have 
nothing to unlearn when he proceeds to higher special works. The 


authorities consulted by the authoress are, fur the most part, emi- 
nently trustworthy; and she bas not misrepres:n‘od them, although 
a few statements here and there might be improved, 5 that a transit of 
Venus does not occur, after a period of eighty years, for over one hun- 


without its use. It aims at condensing into a small compass a mass of | dred, instead of two; and “772 foot-pounds of force equals 1° Fahr. of 
various information about the non-civilised States of the world, and heat,” which in its present form is unintelligible. 


gives, in fact, a brief sketch of their respective histories. The author 
now and then omits to connect his historical periods with dates, as he 


Rudiments of Theology. By J.P. Norris, Canon of Bristol. (Rivingtons.) 


—We can recommend this book to theological students as a useful and 


should have been careful to do in a book of this description. Notwith- | compendious manual. It is clear, and well arranged. There is an 
standing Mr. Freeman, he will talk of Anglo-Saxons. We fancy that | appendix of considerable length, intended to illustrate the teaching of 
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a cospoent 
the book by extracts from the early fathers. Canon Norris’s views are | them in their knowledge of words and language.” He likes even a 
those of a moderate Churchman. Speaking of that verata questio, ‘‘ the | prosy sermon, and finds that “it particularly stimulates thought in his 
wer of the keys,” he is most careful to maintain that the Church | own mind.” On this the clergy, as a body, are to be particularly con- 
teaches that the forgiveness of sin belongs to God, and to God only. | gratulated. 
«Remitting and retaining sin ” is, in fact, equivalent to “ binding and Sketches of Australian Life and Character. By One who has been a 
Joosing Church membership,” and Christ’s ministers, while they admit | Resident for Thirty Years. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a very in- 
and reject from Church communion, “ never confuse this power with the | teresting book, and gives as good a picture of life in Victoria as we 
wer of actually forgiving sin.” So, again, in dealing with the | could wish for. The author is evidently an enthusiast on the subject 
Eucharist, he differs altogether from the distinctly Romanising clergy of | of scenery, and we are grateful to him for the many glorious landscapes 
the Church. The Consecration Prayer, he says, denies emphatically that | that he has here so finely and feelingly described. The chapters that 
there is in the Eucharist any propitiatory sacrifice. The whole service, | treat of “the diggings” are particularly interesting, as written by an 
he adds, implies that it is the memorial of Christ’s sacrifice. And by | actual resident, and not, as such accounts commonly are, by a flying 
«the real presence ” he understands a specially effectual presence, not | visitor. We fear it is only the bright side of “ station ” life that is here 
different in kind from Christ’s perpetual presence with his people. It | presented to us, or surely every one would wish to become a “ squatter,” 
is quite possible that the more advanced Ritualists will look upon | or something as euphonious and utopian. As if in contrast to the beauty 











Ganon Norris as little better than a Rationalist, but we venture to be- 
lieve that, on the whole, he is a very fair exponent of the teaching of 
the English Church, and that his book may be profitably used by those 
for whom it is chiefly intended,—that is, candidates for ordination. 

The Philosophy of the Atonement, and other Sermons. By Wade 
Robinson. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The style of these sermons is 
not very finished, and we find them now and then rather obscure. It 
appears that they were taken down from memory after they were 
preached. They contain some interesting thoughts, and we should 
surmise that their author had an attached and attentive congregation. 
It would seem that Mr. Robinson is what is usually known as an 
* orthodox ” Dissenter,—that is, his theological teaching agrees in its 
main outlines with that of the Church of England. As will bo seen 
from the title, he deals with an abstruse subject, which seems to admit 
of an almost infinite variety of exposition, Some perhaps would say 
that he rationalises, because he lays down the principle that “ whatever 
is true to nature is susceptible of philosophical statement.” The old- 
fashioned Dissenters would probably demur to this, but the present 
generation, we believe, like to have their belief presented in an intel- 
lectual form. This is what Mr. Robinson attempts, and he certainly 
appears to us to throw ont some valuable suggestions. We are not 
quite sure whether he reaches anything like genuine originality in his 
treatment of the doctrine of the Atonement, but we think he may at 
least be said to exhibit many an old and true thought in a new dress, 
The doctrine in question he holds to be “ implicitly involved in St. John’s 
statement that ‘ God is love.’” “We rise,” he goes on to say, ‘to the 
truest idea of God when we interpret Him through human love.” This 


| of nature, we are shown a very dismal view of the “ Voluntary ” system, 
| than which nothing could be more unsatisfactory in every way. No 
| book treating of Australia could be complete without the inevitable 
kangaroo, who here distinguishes himself by tucking a shepherd under 
his arm and bounding some yards before dropping him. Those friends 
of our boyhood, bush-rangers, too, turn up, but we must own that 
neither of these staple products of the country is made too much of. 
It seems not unlikely, from a hint that is dropped, that the author may 
favour us with some further “ sketches,” and wo shall be only too glad 
to renew our acquaintance with a showman of such good-taste and so 
much refinement. 

The History of Creation. By Ernest Haeckel. (Henry S. King and 
Co.)—The bitter contention between the scholastic Nominalists and 
Realists has been revived by the scientific men of the present age, and 
once more the battle raging between the two schools has tho war-cry of 
Species. And as in the former struggle, it seems possible that the 
opponents of Realism will get the best of it. The systematic researches 
of Darwin not only confirmed in a comprehensive manner the theory of 
Descent, which Lamarck and Goethe had independently put forth, but 
gave the logical ground for it in the doctrine of natural selection; if 
this be a true hypothesis, the idea of the existence of bone species 
must be relegated to the lumber-room of untenable conceptions. 
Accepting this theory, and all its deductions, our author has made the 
first attempt to trace the pedigree of the whole present flora and fauna 
of the world from primordial matter. The vastness of the undertaking, 
and the intimate knowledge it presupposes, would be enough to deter 
the boldest scientific adventurer from such an attempt, but Professor 








is enough to indicate the general character of the theology which he 
teaches, Here is a good thought, rather quaintly expressed :—‘* The 
old gray rocks and gloomy gorges of the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
haye grown more familiar with the name of Jesus from tho lips of the 
pale passengers as they flitted through.” 


The Mind of Man. By Alfred Smee, F.R.S. (George Bell and Sons.) 
—All who feel the importance of physical science in regard to daily life 
will find much to interest them in this book. Its style, however, is 
rather disjointed, and the volume would seem to have been made up 
from jottings in the author’s note-book. Like Cwsar, he appears, from 
his account of himself, to be able to perform several mental processes at 
one and the same time. A good part of the present work was written 
while he was conversing with his family. This explains a want of con- 
secutiveness which any reader will remark, and occasional obscurities. 
Still his book is worth reading, thongh parts of it are too technical for 
an average reader. But why does the author introduce long Greek 
compounds like ‘ opsaisthenics ” and “ ousaisthenics” for eye-sensation | 
and ear-sensation? And what does he mean by “ coenaisthenics,” which 
he uses to denote impressions on the skin? We suppose it is intended to 
describe sensations common to the whole surface of the body, for which | 





Haeckel’s attainments are of no ordinary character. He is well known 
as a naturalist of the highest rank and a profound thinker, and 
his works have alréady obtained a classic eminence. By creation, 
the Professor understands only that of corporeal form, not cor- 
poreal matter, and he postulates the existence of two properties, 
Inheritance and Adaptation, in a certain chemical compound called 
albumen, upon whose interaction the whole of the phenomena of organic 
shape depends. In tracing the development of the highest organised 
beings and plants from the primary moneron—a shapeless mass of 
protoplasm—three principal considerations determine the relation of 
the individual to the primitive form and to other organisms, viz., its 
paleontological history, its own development from the embryo, and 
comparative anatomy. Granting the hypothesis and the postulates, 
the whole work has a logical coherence, sufficient to induce the belief 
that there is a solid substratum of truth in the theory, in spite of the 
seeming breaks of continuity, which further research and the discovery 
of missing fossil-links may possibly fill up. The pedigree of man, 
according to the Professor, is,—ape-like men, men-like apes, pouched 
animals, tailed and gilled amphibians, mud-fish, sac-worms, ciliated 
larve~, amesbx, and monera. To our mind, the weakest part of the book 





there appears to be no special organ, and to be derived from zevés, | is the treatment of spontaneous generation. The formation of a nucleus 
“common,”—but it is a terrible bit of word-manufacture. Then, again, he | and cyst seems to imply a force in the plasma, other than chemical, 
+ | and one to which tho assumed parallel ease of tho crystal will not apply. 


the brutes, which, in his view, have something that may be properly | usufficient as our author admits this work to be, it is the boldest 
| attempt yet made to include the whole of the seeming eccentricities of 


called a mind. It appears to us that ho gets into some confusion in | , . 

Speaking of two methods of reasoning, one being what he terms Nature’s animal and vegetable forms in one great law. 
“natural reasoning,” and the other, “the slower method of reasoning by Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage and Baronetage, §c., 1876. (Dean and 
words and language.” By the first process, he says, the mind rapidly | Son.)—Debrett’s is a book of acknowledged accuracy, as indeed, con- 
reaches a conclusion, by a comparison of the immediate images presented sidering that it is corrected by the distinguished personages whose 
to it in combination with all other images previously received. This is | history it chronicles, it could hardly fail to be. We observe that the 
the common method of reasoning, and is more excellent than the slower | latest information possible is, as usual, supplied. There is, for instance, 
method. Is it not a mistake to speak of them as two methods? Is ; a full account of Mr. Disraeli’s new creations of January last, and the 
the latter more than a detailed account of the first? Medical men, he detailed account of these gentlemen’s belongings vindicates the Premier's 
says, often break down in the witness-box, because it is their habit to character for Conservatism. Fach of them might well have been, from 
employ the first method, and cannot explain their train of thought. | what we read about him, a peer of three centuries’ standing. Perhaps 
Surely the reason is because the most highly educated doctor feels that we might be allowed to suggest that, while the text is corrected 
he cannot possibly explain in a few words tho intricate processes by | by the aristocracy, the preface should have the benofit of some super- 
which he has been led, after long observation and experience, to a par-| vision. “ Debrett "is justly vexed at the inconvenient disappearance 
ticular conclusion, and so he often is at a disadvantage under a sharp | of baronets, about whom he can get no information, but this is no 
cross-examination. Passages in Dr. Smee’s book look materialistic, but reason why he should have become so incoherent as he does in the 
on the whole, he makes it clear that he is a sincere believer in tho following sentence :—“ But these [certain speculative particulars] refer 
primary truths of religion, and even regards them as intuitions of the | to creations that are, to all intents and purposes, temporarily obsolete, 
human mind. Of Scripture he always speaks with respect. And | as each holder thereof, having inherited only a title, is living in ob- 
he has a kind word for the clergy :—“ They are,” he says, “not inferior | scurity, and to whom we eannot apply the motto, ‘ Avito viret honore.’ 
to others in general training and capacity, and are vastly superior to | Such is the mutability of human affairs.” A perfectly justifiable com- 


has the phrase “ noemic reason,” to distinguish man’s reason from that o 
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plaint follows about tho unwarrantable assumption of the title of 
“baronet” by persons who have no claim to it. If the title is worth 
giving, it is worth defending, and itis ridiculous that the Queen should 
solemnly bestow what any adventurer may with impunity assume. 


We may mention the Shilling Peerage, Shilling Baronetage, and 
Shilling Knightage, for the present year, three convenient and well- 
printed little volumes, edited by Edward Walford, and published by 
Messrs. Hardwicke and Bogue. Would it have been too much to add 
to the last of these a list of the simple Commanders of the various 
Orders of Knighthood. From the same editor and publishers, we have 
the Shilling House of Commons. 


Ardenmohr Among the Hills. By Samuel Abbott. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—This is “a record of scenery and sport in the Highlands of 
Scotland.” The scenery is described with a certain power of writing, 
which is scarcely helped, we are bound in honesty to say, by the illus- 
trations, ‘‘ sketched, etched, &c., by the author.” The stories of salmon- 
fishing are told by one who has, we should say, a genuine passion for 
the sport, and no little knowledge of it. Other kinds of sport are not 
made very prominent. The book is interspersed with dialogues, which 
are managed with some skill. Some very crude opinions are, it is true, 


maintained, but, then, in conversation very crude opinions are, as a’ 


matter of fact, put forth; and the writer is doubtless true to nature, 
while he is not to be held responsible for the utterances of others. 
Still, it would be well for a gentleman who somehow leaves an impression 
that he is inclined to snub the “Classics” to be a little more careful 
about his classics than to write, “‘Confiteor mea culpa” and “ Smvas 
tranquillas in undis.” It is rather strange, by the way, that Mr. Abbott 
seems never to have seen the imitation kite effective in making birds 
lie. In England certainly, late in the season, when there is little or no 
cover on the ground, it is the only way of getting near the partridges. 


Tae New Epitrons.—We have to notice the third volume of The 
Life and Works of Walter Savage Landor. (Chapman and Hall.) 
This volume contains ‘‘ Conversations of Sovereigns and Statesmen,” and 
five dialogues of Boccaccio and Petrarca. A volume of remarkable 
Sermons, by Rey. Benjamin Artom (Triibner), appears in a second 
edition. We spoke of this book a year or two ago as full of interest, 
besides possessing considerable literary merit. The new edition contains 
a sermon on “Cremation,” which exhibits very forcibly the profound 
conservatism of the Jewish mind. The practice is, we are told in an 
elaborate argument, ‘‘ opposed both to the spirit and history of Judaism.” 
——Mrs. Catharine M. Buckton’s admirable series of lectures, /Zealth in 
the House (Longmans), has reached a sixth edition within the space of 
half a year. It is now published “ revised throughout,” and in a 
cheaper form. In the interest of the public we wish that the decided 
success which it has already attained may be increased tenfold.m—The 
Boys’ Holiday Book, by Rev. T. E. Fuller (Tegg), appears in a new 
edition. A book which contains no mention of lawn tennis cannot be 
said to have “ additions and corrections up to the present time.”——-We 
have to notice Graziella, translated from the French by Bertha Norwood. 
(Charing-Cross Publishing Company.) 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK will become 
Vacant at the end of the current Session, by the 
retirement of Professor Malden. Candidates for the 
Professorship are requested to send their Applications 
and Testimonials to the undersigned, not later than the 
29th April, 1876. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

October 26th, 1875. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—The SLADE PROFESSORSHIP of FINE 

ART will become vacant at the end of the current 
Session, Professor Poynter having accepted the appoint- 
ment of Director-General of Fine Art Schools, in con- 
nection with the Art Department of the South cameo. 
ton Candidates for the Prof 
requested to send in their applications and cestianentals 
not later than Saturday, April 29th, to the undersigned, 
from whom information respecting the duties, emolu- 
ments, and other particulars of the Professorship, may 
be obtained. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

March 14th, 1876. 








| ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

The Governors of this School are about to ELECT 
a MASTER in the English Department to teach the 
French Language and Literature and Arithmetic. A 
Graduate of an English Unlversity will be preferred. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Candidates are 
requested to send in their applications - copies of 
Testimonials to me, on or before the 8th of April. 

The Salary will be £180 a year, and will be increased 
to £200 at the end of one year, if the duties are satis- 
factorily discharged. 

Farther particulars may be obtained on application 
to me, GEORGE ASHFORD, Secretary. 

King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 

18th March, 1876. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 
Four, £20. Election, second week in MAY.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


DUCATION at the SEASIDE.—An 
OXFORD GRADUATE receives a limited 








h. 





R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 





DUCATION in HANNOVER.—Frau 
i= & eed Wiesen Strasse 2, will have 
bag ACANCIE 


S at Easter for Young Ladies. 
80 guineas. Reference permitted to J. STOG- 


of PUPILS 7 es for Public Schools, 
&c.—Address, “O, OC. " Dorman’s Library, St. 


Leonard’s-on- 
NORWICH. 
A SUPERIOR BOARDING-HOUSE 
is now established to receive PUPILS froma 

distance attending the High School. 

The House is two minutes’ walk from the School, 
and every care and attention is given to the Boarders. 

For further particulars, apply to Miss CHAPLIN. 








DON, 


6q., Assistant-Master, Harrow School. 





Wilton House, St. Giles’s, Norwich. 








RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES Brea, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JosePH NEWTON, M.A. 
Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars address the 
Secretary. Next term commences May znd. 
ELLINGTON COLLEGE— 
JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be 
an ELECTION to SIX in June next. They are opew 
to all Boys who on June 1 are between 12 and 14 years 
of age. The Examination begins on Tuesday, June 20. 
—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the 
BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


This College contains THREE DEPARTMENTS,— 
the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Speciat 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 








ISS HILL, MISS Oc’ TAVIA HILL, 

and MISS FLORENCE HILL UNDERTAKE 

the EDUCATION of a few RESIDENT PUPILS, at 
their own house, 14 Nottingham Place, London. 

The course comprises Instruction in English and 
the Elements of Natural Science; French, German, 
Latin, and Italian; Music, Drawing, and Dancing. 
Inclusive terms, Eighty Guineas a year. 
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GHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


d Illustrations, 18s. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps an 
CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and 
Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman eee, By 
Colonel VALENTINE BAKER. With Maps > = 
trations, coloured and plain, from t gt 
Sketches. [ Ready. 
Illustrations, 18s. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and ns, 
The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 
Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of DuNRAVEN. With 
numerous striking full-page Illustrations, by 
VALENTINE W. BROMLEY. ' “f f 
a long time appea' a bette: 
ott inon voy A Tt is full of clever observa 
tion, and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly 
good."—Athenzeum. 


th extra, with Maps and numerous 

Demy Svo, cloth tr strations, 186. 
YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, 
Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in 
the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zem- 
bla. By JAMES LAMONT, F.G.S., F. R.G.S., Author 
of “Seasons with the Sea-Horses. With numerous 
full-page [ilustrations, by WILLIAM Livesay, M.D. 
“After wading through numberless volumes of icy 
fiction, concocted narrative, and spurious biography of 
Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume...... He shows much tact in recounting 


IHHE ASSOCIATION of LAND 


London, S.W.—NOTICE is hereby given, that pur- 
suant to the Notification, dated 22nd February, 1876, 
the whole of the DEBENTURE BONDS thereby an- 
nounced for Pre-redemption on the 3lst August next, 
HAVE BEEN REDEEMED and CANCELLED. 
By order, R. H. LANGRIDGE, Secretary. 
London, March 21, 1876. 


O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial ap 
shooting, and fishing—Particulars will be sent free o! 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


rMHE LATE EMILE LESSORE. — In 

announcing the Death of this celebrated Artist, 
Mr. Mortlock begs to state that he has made arrange- 
ments with Meesrs. Josiah Wedgwood and Sons for 
the exhibition of the works painted on Queen's Ware 
which they have reserved during Mr. Lessore'’s con- 
nection with the firm. The whole are now on view at 
the Galleries, 31 Orchard Street. Catalogues, price 
6d, may be obtained at the Galleries, or at Messrs. 
Wedgwood's, Etruria, Staffordshire. 














ti and they are so intersp with 
ie eaves and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome...... The book, as & whole, is the most 
important addition made to our Arctic literature for a 
long time.” —Athenzum. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 
AHANDBOOK of LONDON BANKERS. 
With some Account of their Predecessors, the 
Early Goldsmiths ; together with Lists of Bankers, 
from the Earliest London Directory, printed in 
1677, to the Official List of 1876. By F.G. HiTon 
PRICE. 
 8yo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait and 
= Ilustrations, price 12s. 


MEMORIALS of the late Rev. ROBERT 
STEPHEN AAWKER, sometime Vicar of Morwen- 
stow, in the Diocese of Exeter. By the Rev. 
Freperick GrorGe Lex, D.C.L., Vicar of All 
Saints’, Lambeth. With Portrait, Pedigree, and 
Illustrations. 


Yn 1 yol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and 
Fac-similes, 12s 6d. 


The FINAL RELIQUES of FATHER 
PROUT. Collected and Edited by BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. 

“ We heartily d this hand volume to all 
lovers of sound wit, genuine humour, and manly 
sense." —Spectator. 


Popular Series of 7s 6d Illustrated Books. 


Printed upon fine toned paper, and handsomely bound 
in cloth, extra gilt. 
Detailed Catalogues upon application. 


Advertising, its History. Fac-similes, Plates, and 
Coloured Frontispiece. 
Artemus Ward's Works, Complete. Portrait and 
Fac-simile. 
Bechstein'’s Pretty as Seven. Richter's 98 Pictures. 
Gilt edges. 
B io. The D . Stothard’s Steel Plates. 
Brand's Observations on Popular Antiquities. Entirely 
New Edition, with Illustrations. en the press. 
Bret Harte's Select Works in Prose and Poetry. Illus. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 
Byron's Life and Letters. By Thomas Moore. 12 Plates. 
Clubs and Club Life in London (Timbs). 40 Illustons. 
Colman's Broad Grins. Frontispiece by Hogarth. 
Creasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians, Enlarged 








Edition. Illustrated. pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 


Cruikehank’s Comic Almanack. 2,000 Plates and 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 


Cussans’ Handbook of Heraldry. 350 Illustrations. 
English Eccentrics and Eccentricities (Timbs). 50 Ills. 


Englishman's House. By Richardson. 600 Illustrations. 
Finger-Ring Lore, Historical and Anecdotal. Over 400 | duced more than 90 Re lack aoa ~% 


fine Illustrations. 


(Un the press. 
Golden Treasury of Thought. 


Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps. Concanen's tinted Plates. or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 


sr Wilds of London. Concanen's tinted 

Grimm's Popular Stories. Cruiksbank's Plates. Gilt 
8. 

Hali’s Sketches of Irish Ch t Steel Plates and 





\NUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with ézperi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if age at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly . and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépdt, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

la holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in erence to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Mesers. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 











used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 





Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the very best article 
next to Silver that can be used as such, either usefully 


Bead 
or 
Thread 


King's 
or 
Shell. 


Fiddle 
Patterns :— or Old 
Silver. 











Wood 


cuts, 
Hood's Choice Works, including the Cream of the Per dos. £edjsedé oad 
c le Forks or Spoons .........)110.)/2 1.) 2 5. 
Comic Annuals. Port., Memoir, and 250 Illustrations. | Deble Forks or Spooms wwe} 119 "1 9 ‘| tar. 


Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works. Ports.& Fac-simile. 


Life in London. By Pierce Egan. Oruikehank’s | £&% SPOODB ..+.+..-ssvsrerererereeere+| 


Coloured Plates. 


Longfellow’s Prose Works. Illustd. by Val. Bromley. | equal to what other bouses are selling as their first 
giellow’s Poetical Works. Numerous IIlustrations. | quality at very much 


Lon 
‘ark Twain's Choice Works. Port. and Illustrations. 


Poe's Works. Poems, Essays, and Stories. Illustrated. 
Rabelais, with Doré’s wonderful liustrations. 


Sheridan's Complete Works, with Poems. 10 Plates. | £18 18s the set of four ; 
Signboards—Their History.” Numerous Illustrations, | Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s ; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Strutt's Sports and Pastimes of the People of England. | &c., at proportionate prices. 


140 Illustrations. 


Swift's Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. Portrait, | and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and Oar- 
ons. v 


Memoir, and Illustrati 

tax's Three Tours. Bowlandson's 83 Col. Plates. 
ore Hook's Humorous Works. Illustrated. 

7 omson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 60 Ilusts. 

alton and Cotton's Complele Angler (Sir Harris 

Nicolas 8 Edition), With 61 Plate Illustrations. 

Wright's History of the Georges. Fairholt's Plates. 





denon 


Fairholt's Llustrations. 


M 
Muses of Mayfair: Vers de Société of the 19th Century. | and Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s per doz.; Tea 
Planché's Pursuivant of Arms. 200 Illu-tns. and Plates. | Spoons, 12s per doz. 


Covers from £12 to £24; Corner Dishes, £7 108 to 


General Furnishing Ironm: 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
cont wards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 


taining up’ 
‘Wright's History of Cari ure and of the Gr as Se oats, nics toned Gebeat bane, ee 
1, 14, 3, 
and 1 





-M.ja. fi 8. 
These are as strongly plated and in every respect 


her prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Table Spoons 
Tea and Uoffee Sets from £3 15s to £25; Dish 
armers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 


ri 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 


wall kinds of replating done by the patent process. 
ILLIAM S BURTON, 
onger, by appoint- 


Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
& 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place. 
ewman Yard. Manufactories—s4 Newman’ 


CAPITALISTS or SMALL 


FINANCIERS (Limited), 7 Whitehall Place, INVESTORS, 


A most ad 
those able to invest of participating is one of the lead 
pe by a aps of the country. 
© liability as to further calls on expital. 
Absolute security and highly remunerative dividends. 
references to bankers and others given 
“Sor lester particulars a 
care of Messrs. Street 
coln's Inn, London. veh LE Oo 
PRG FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ane a rnctania { GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMPIELD. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, 


post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. lis negotia' and collected. 
Money received on deposit at rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Instituted A.D. 1696. 
The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for 
both FIRE and LIFE. 
There ootag NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS 
are DIVIDED AMONGST the INSURED. 
NO Policy-Holder is subject to any PERSONAL 
LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Fund ...,...00ceceeseereeree£l 574, 118 


Annual Income. 217,37 
B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


( NE MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJUBIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Patw-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £180,000. 
Annua! Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


— or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1875 
Income for the past VEAP... ....cccereereeeee . 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,743,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ended 3ist D ber, 1874. 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 5.003.100 

lotted 52. 

The Expenses of Management (including Com- 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income, 
ATTENTION is especially called to the New (Rrs- 
VISED AND REDUCED) Rates OF PRemium recently 
adopted by the Office, 

The Rates for Youna Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, A 30, 1851. 
d-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The on grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, F’ iW, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Ga!le, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office, They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. . 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, t urchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
and the effecting of remittances between the above. 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFI 


CE. 

11 Lombard Street, (ondon, E.C. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Oapital, Two Millions. 

DIRECTORS. 
oe ee we aan. — _ 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. SHaw Lerevas, . 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq.) Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. |John G. Hubbard, 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq- 

Devas, 


ly by letter to “S. 5,” 
rs, 5 Serle Street, Lin- 

































Charles F. b Frederick H. Janson, Et 

Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. |Beaumont W. Lub 

Sir W. RB. Farquhar, Bart. | John B. Martin, » (Esq. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | Augustus tay y 

James Goodson, " William Steven, Esq. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq., ite _ t — Esq., MP. 
P. 


mary Vigne, ° 
of Fire Department—F. J. MAgspEN. 
Actuary and neem py o. ory oy oe 
Share Capital at present paid up & inves ’ 
Total Funds 3,000,000 
Total Annual Income upwards of ........0.. 400,000 
N.B—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 











CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Street,and Newman Mows, London, W. 


Agents, on or before the 9th April. 
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EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-COURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exclu- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 
DING, and BEDKOOM 

‘URNITURE. 





EAL & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
REPPIN. 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 





| I EAL & SON'S CATALOGUE (104th 
Etition), containing 450 Tllus- 
trations, with prices, sent free 
by post on application to 
195 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 
_ and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ee CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Haseall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— , 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generaily. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[{November, 1874.] 


(ASTHMA and” 
HRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


The most effectual remedy will be 
4 found to be 
p*“* URA TATULA, 
prepared in all forms, for smoking 
and inhalation, by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
148 New Bond Street, London, and 
sold by them and all other Chemists. 


\ONSUMETION, 
NDIGESTION, and WASTING 


DISEASES. The most efficacious Remedies are 
DANCREATIC EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE. The Original and Genuine 
prepared only by 


a RY and MOORE, 





143 New Bond Street, London; and 
sold by them and all other Chemists, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
—Fistulas, piles, excoriations, and strictures 
are speedily relieved and ultimately removed by ap- 
plying this Ointment, after fomentation with warm 
water. Persons suffering from these scourges of the 
human frame should arrest their progress at once, for 
it is both insidious and rapid. Fistulas, if long allowed 
to go unchecked, not only weaken the nervous system, 
but destroy l.fe. The sooner these inestimab!e reme- 
dies are used, the more certain is success, yet none 
need despair; hopeless cases have likewise yielded, 
and the sufferer been eaved a painful death. In ex- 
coriations a few applications of this healing Ointment 
effect a cure, while the Pills, conjointly with it, are 
especially beneticial in relaxing and removing stric- 
tures, whatever their situation or duration. 








Eenee ae CO’S SOUPS, 


RESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

yr GAME PIES; also, 

ee «8 EEF, BEEF TEA, 
4 


(PURTLE “SOUP, and other 
CPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


‘SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PERN S&S. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


IS A 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enaine! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 

Price 1s 6d per pot. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
ndon, E.0. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 
Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 98; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 





By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
Empty Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S SLtEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUDS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING. BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 





ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 





COUGHS, COLDS, PAINS in the CHEST, SHORT- 
NESS of BREATH, PHLEGM.—TWO of 

| R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS give immediate relief, and nothing 
else gives such a sound, refreshing night's rest, while 
in rheumatic and nervous pains they act like a charm. 
To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 
clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a 


pleasant taste. Is 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Ils per box. 
Sold by all medicine vendors. 








ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them 
and even if a cold has become severe, wi!l give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 


28 9d a bottie. 


Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 


of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


KITCHENERS. 


These 


Kitcheners, and rvasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


the Elephant and Castle. 





THIRD EDITION, post free, Is. 
D: WATTS on ASTHMA 
A Treatise on the only Successful Methoa of 
Curing this Disease. By Rosert Warrs, MD 
M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode St ndish 
Square, London. ee 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


kh RDINRITE y YUIEW we 
rPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, 292 
will be published on THURSDAY, April 13th. 
Advertisements intended for insertion cannot be re- 
ceived by the Publishers later than WEDNESD. 
5th of April. AY, the 
London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.0, 


vy r at? 
& he QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 282, will be published on WEDNE 

APRIL 12th. . eer, 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the YORTH. 

COMING NUMBER must be forwarded to the Publisher 
by the 4th, and BILLS by the 6th instant. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL, 1876. No. DCCXXVI. Price 23 64, 
CONTENTS. 
Tue DILEMMA, Part XII. 
MOUNTAINEERING IN THE HIMALAYA, 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NIN&TY-FIVE. 
Mr. ASHLEY'S Lire OF LORD PALMERSTON, 
Brown's PECCADILLO. 
NORMAN MACLEOD. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


| gate tag tapes MAGAZINE, 
Fie No. 198, for APRIL. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
Tne CuvurcH OF ENGLAND. By Matthew Arnold, 
MapcaP VioLer. By William Black, Author of 
“ Three Feathers,” &c. Chaps. 13-16. 
. LOCAL TAXATION AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. By 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
Mrs. THRALE (P10z721): the Friend of Dr. Johnson; 
Tart I. By Mrs. Masson. 
Our Common LAND. By Octavia Hill. 
3. A LIT#RARY FRIENDSHIP OF THE FOURTEENTH 
Century. By Dr. PF. Hueffer. 
THe LITERARY MALTREATMENT OF Music. By GH, 
8S. Edwards, 
. LONDON VIOLETS: a Poem, By James M. Fleming. 
. SILVER. By Arthur Ellis. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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[ ONDON SOCIETY for APRIL, 1876, 
4 Edited by FLoreNnce MARRYAT. Oontains:— 


PAIRING. (Frontispiece.) 
“Tas SON OF VULCAN,” By the Authors of “ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy,” * The Golden Butterfly,” &c. Part 


II. Chaps. 8, 9, 10. 
V.—Mr. W. G. 





NoTes ON POPULAR DRAMATISTS. 

MICHAEL STROGOFF, OR THE RUSSIAN CouRIER. By 

Love's SPELLING-BRE. By W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 

“HE WovutpD Be A Souprer!” By R. Mounteney 
Jephson. Chap. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

THe OLD DessavUER, OR THE STORY OF A PLAY. B 
H. Schutz - Wilson, Author of “Studies on 
Romances.” 

“My Own CHILD.” By Florence Marryat. Chaps. 
25, 26, 27. 

Sampson LOw, MARSTON, SEARLE, and Rivrseros, 
|” aaa Quarterly Review of Pay- 
| chology and Philosophy. 

No, 2, APRIL, 1, 1876, price 3s. 


Wills. By ** Peyton Wrey.” 
Jules Verne. Chaps. 4, 5 
PAIRING. By L. Ardee. 
Late Comrort. By Frederick Edward Weatherly. 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 
Annual Subscription, 12s, post free. 


1. WHAT Is SENSATION? By G. H. Lewes. 

2, CENTRAL INNERVATION AND CONSCIOUSNESS, By 
Professor Wundt, of Leipsic. 

3. Mr. SivGwick's “MetHops oF Ernics.” By A. 

im. 

4. Mr. ~ ‘epriaeee ON INTUITIONALISM. By H. Calder- 
wood, 

5. Mr. JEVONS'’s FormMAL Logic. By G. Croom 
Robertson (Editor). 

6. PHILOSOPHY AND ScreNce. II. By Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. 

7. PHILOSOPHY AT CAMBRIDGE. By H. Sidgwick. 

8. JAMES Hinton. By J. F. Payne. 


Also C:itical Notices, Reports, Notes, &e. 
*,* A Prospectus post free on application. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 
VIEW in STOCKHOLM.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44@)— 
also for Newton's House, with I!lustrafion—Bognor 
Waterworks, and LIilustration—Westminster Abbey 
and its Memories—Light and Colour—Houses in Flats 
—Water Supply — Blake Exhibition — Art News— 
Sanitery Matters, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 


OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 
PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal Lrish Linen,” and Crown; 
Second Quality,“ Pare Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by ali Stationers. Samples post free for Sixpence, 
Wholesale of MARous WARD and Oo., Royal Ulster 
Works, Belfast and London. 














MEDAT. and CERTIFICATE granted, Class 16, No. 
317, 1851; Class 2, No. 555, 1862. Paris, 1855. 
EATHARTS HAIR-COLOUR 
RESTORER Restores the Colour of the Hair, & 

Free from Sulphur. Price 3s 6d and 5s per bottle. 


1 Kage gear HAIR-DYE changes 
"j +ina minute Grey Hair to a Black, or any Shade 
of Brown, without trouble. Price 2s 6d, 3s 6d, 5s, 
103 per Case, 

To be obtained of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Wholesale Dépot: 1 York Street, London Road, near 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, 
QUEEN OF FRANCE. 
By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, 
Regius Professor i.e" in Queen's 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 


‘THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Ersilia. By the Author of “My 


Litre LADY.” Sgconp Eprrion. 3 “e- we 

“ J of more than common merit. Ersilia is a 
dna a much beauty, and her story holds the 
reader with an unrelaxing interest. A quite unusual 
ability in drawing character is the distinguishing ex- 
eellence of this novel."—Spectator. 


No Love Lost. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 


Guardian and Lover. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“There is merit in this novel. It is amusing, and 
likely to be popular. Mrs. Fraser's strong point is the 
delineation of character, Some of her sketches are 


exceedingly good."—Post. 


Diana Carew. By Mrs. Forrester, 

Author of “Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A delightful story. The reader's sympathies, once 

enlisted for Diana, never flag. The various characters 

are all life-like, and in her dialogues Mrs. Forrester 
is especially happy."—John Bull. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s ; half-bound, 5s 6d. 
EADOW'S (F. G.) NEW SPANISH 
and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in Two Parts, 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish. Enlarged 
Edition, with List of Christian and Proper Names of 
Persons and Places in Spanish and in English. 
London: WILLIAM TEG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 





1876.—Feap. 8vo. cloth, 1e 6d; post free, 1s 8d. 
UR EYES, and HOW to TAKE CARE 
of THEM. By Henry W. WILLIAMS, M_D. 
*,* These papers contain a great deal of important 
information and counsel concerning the eye. 6 are 
not intended for scientific readers, but for everybody. 
London: WimulaM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 

Cheapside. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth, 
RIME in ENGLAND and WALES 
in the NINETEENTH CENTURY ; an Histori- 
cal and Critical Retrospect. By WILLIAM Hoye, 
Author of “ Our National Resources,” &c. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co. Manchester: Jonn HeYwoop. 


Just out, Raa 2s 6d, crown 8vo. 
HE KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES 
of FROBEL’S SYSTEM, and their Bearing on 
the Education of Women. Also, REMARKS on the 
HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. By EmILy 
Surekerr, Author of “Intellectual Education for 
Women.” 
London: CHAPMAN and HAtt, 193 Piccadilly. 
a Next week, in small 4to, gilt, 9s. 
AYS of IND. By Auten CuHEEM. 
These famous Lays, satrically descriptive of 
Anglo-Indian Life, bave attained the widest popularity 
in India, where several Fditions have been exhausted. 
The present Edition combines the Two Series in one 
volume, with additional Lays, and is most handsomely 
got up. Illustrations by the Author and others. 
Bombay: THACKER, VINING, and Co. London: W. 
THACKER and Oo., 87 Newgate Street. 


Price One Shilling. 
N the REDUCTION of CON- 
4 TINENTAL ARMIES. From the German of 
Dr. A. Fisschof by HUMHHREY WILLIAM FREELAND, 
M.A., M.R.A.S , late M.P. for Chichester. 

*,* The Committee of the Cobden Club have pur- 
chased 1.250 copies of this Pamphlet for distribution ; 
and Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., 100 copies. 

London; WILLIAMS and NorGaTs, 14 Henrietta 


— Covent Garden; WILLIAM Rip@way, 169 Pic- 
lly. 


Reduced to only Two Guineas (42s.), originally cost £6. 
ISTORY of the WAR in_ the 
PENINSULA and SOUTH of FRANCE. By 
General Sir WittiaM F. P. NAPIER. This New Edi- 
tion, preparing for immediate issue, will be unabridged, 
Containing all the Author's latest Notes and Oorrec- 
tions, as also the 55 Maps and Plans, forming 6 vols. 
post Svo, cloth, price 42s, 




















S 8vo0, 14s, 
HE MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN 
a IN'S IDERED with RESPECT to the LAWS of 
NATIONS. RESULTS of EXPERIENCE, and the 
TEACHINGS of BIOLOGY. By AL¥Frep H. Huta. 
His work may fairly be woleomel as a solid con- 
tribution towards the discussion of a subject which is 
not merely of scientific interest, but is one of vital 


importance to the common weal.”—Athenwum, 
J.and A. CHUKCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





Price Is, twelve for 10s; twenty-five for £1. 
ax CHURCH MILITANY. By the 
ev. A. F. Heaton, B.A. v 

Curate of Malpas, Cheshire. esata tc cee! 
‘ Hic furor, hic mala, scbismata, scandala, Xsine pace; 
Pax sine litibus et sine luctibus in Span onea” : 

nol — Bernard de Morlair. 
ondon: GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Church- 


REVERBE 


“Mr. Call's ‘ Reverberations’ will awaken many 
memories. It is now more than a quarter of a century 
since it appeared. Unlike Mr. Call's ‘ Golden Histories,’ 
it deals less with the sensuous aspects of nature. To 
the present edition Mr. Call bas prefixed an auto- 
biography, which will explain much in these poems, 
although this is not its aim. What that aim is will be 
best gathered from the quotation from Mili which Mr. 
Call has prefixed. Science yet awaits its poet. Some 


five-and-twenty years ago Mr. Call saw the poetical! 


Crown 8yo, pp. viii.-200, cloth, 4s 6d. 


RATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


To which is prefixed the GROWTH OF OPINION which made me leave 
the Church. 


By W. M. W. CALL, M.A., Cambridge. 


side of science. He, with Emerson, opens out a new 
field for the poet."— Westminster Review. 

“A genial spirit of love and hope for man breathes 
in every page of Mr. Call's ms. In his case, at 
least, rejection of the prevailing religious faith is not 
destructive of bright hopes, high motives, and healing 
consolation...... ‘ Alcestis’......and its sequel, ‘ Admetua, 
‘ Thor,’ ‘ Aquinas,’ and ‘ Consolation,’ are our favourite 
pieces ; but the whole volume may be read again and 
again, with ever-increased pleasure and protit."— 
Examiner, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY, 
On Thursday next, the 30th inst., in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, price 36s. 


THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
By his Nephew, GEORGE 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6a. 


THE ART-SCHOOLS OF MEDIAVAL 
CHRISTENDOM, 
By A. C. OWEN. 
Edited by J. RUSKIN, 
suaas, GAOE rae Eee ee anaes ae 


the editor of a book, it is in no mere compliment (if my editorship could indeed be held as such) to the genius 
or merit of the author; but it means that I hold myself entire! 


M.A., Slade Professor. 


occasional note 
understood that when I allow my name to stand as 
ly responsible, in the 


London: MOZLEY and SMITH, 6 Paternoster Row. 





LORD BYRON 


This day, in emblematic cloth, feap. 4to, price 6s. 


VINDICATED: 


Or, Rome and Her Pilgrim. 
By “MANFRED.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





DANTIE L 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW STORY. 
On Tuesday will be published, price 5s. 


DERON D A. 
BOOK IIl.—MAIDENS CHOOSING. 


ding Books tain :— 





The p 
BOOK I.—The SPOILED CHILD. | 


BOOK II.—MEETING STREAMS, 


To be completed in Eight Books, published Monthly. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 





MR. AUSTIN’S 


NEW POEM. 


On April 3rd will be published. 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY: A POEM. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
In crown &vo, price 103 6d, cloth. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








KNITTED 


J. & J. 





yard; Chester; PuILLIpson and GOLDER, Eastgate Row. 


CASH’S 
ROUGH 


Imitations are often offered, but 
EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, : 


TOWELS. 


CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 
NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 
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“ Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar ?’"—John Bull. 
On March 28th, at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 185, for APRIL, 1876. 


CONTENTS. 

THE Two Destintes. A Romance. By Wilkie Collins. Chaps. 13. 
(Continued) Not Cured Yet. 14. Mrs. Van Brandt at Home. 15. The 
Obstacle beats Me. 16. My Mother's Diary. 17. Shetland Hos- 
pitality. 18. The Darkened Room. 

INCHBAE. 

THE COLMANS. 

SKETCHES AMONG THE SPANISH Poor. Part III. Anecdotes of the Poor. 
—The Old and New Revenge. 

Joun Forster. By R. H. Horne. 

LovIs THE ELEVENTH. 

THe LITERARY HADES. 

THE BURDEN OF THE WIND. 

LorD PALMERSTON. 

10. Her Dearest For. Chaps, 31, 32, and 33. 

*.* Cases for binding the Velumes of “Temple Bar” can be obtained at all 


Booksellers’, price One Shilling each. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SONIA Beep 





The POPULAR NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “GEOFFREY'S WIFE.” 


ANEWGODIVA. ByStanley Hope. 3 vols. 


crown 8yo. 


From “ Gossip,” inthe Western Morning News :—“ I understand that some novel- 
readers have taken alarm at the title of Mr. Stanley Hope's new tale,‘ A New 
Godiva.’ They have done so quite unnecessarily. The book is free from the 
slightest approach to impropriety, and I only wish some of the novels that one 
gees in a good many drawing-rooms were equally free. Mr. Hope's story is wholly 
pureintone. It is also full of interest. The opening, and several other scenes, 
are laid in Devonshire, and the writer describes them with the pen of one who is a 
true lover of nature as well as an artist. His heroine, Kate Price, the supposed 
Gamekeeper’s daughter, and who is, at various periods of the story, Lady Deverell 
and Mrs. Morley, is a charming creature; and great originality is shown in the in- 
cident which, though it gives the title and leads up to the catastrophe, occupies but 
a very small portion of the book. The hero, also, is drawn with plenty of vigour, 
though I am not sure how far a man so much above the average as he is could be 
such an utter fool with regard to money matters. Some of the minor characters, 
especially Mrs, Poingdestre, also, are very well drawn. But the tale is one of action 
rather than of character, and there is a rapid succession of stirring incidents, 
which keep up the interest to the end. I am not surprised to hear that the tale has 
been dramatised. ‘A New Godiva’ is full of situations which would do admirably 
on the stage.” 

“Mr. Hope is, indeed, an unusually careful writer, as is apparent from mavy 
hints and touches in his book. His plot is undoubtedly ingenious, and, in its 
main incidents, is decidedly original in their arrang t and « tion.” 
Academy. 


on.”"— 





“ Mr. Hope has given us an admirable novel, in which he depicts life as it is and 
human passions as they are daily displayed. Where there are so many scenes of 
power, it is difficult tosay which is the best."—John Bull. 

“ We will go so far as to say that Mr. Hope's is one of the most successful novels 
‘wo have read for some months. The writer displays considerable originality.”— 
Figaro, 

By the AUTHOR of ‘‘NODDEBO PARSONAGE.” 


NICOLAI’S MARRIAGE. By Henrik 


SCHARLING, Author of “Noddebo Parsonage,” “The Rivals,” &c. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


ADAM GRAINGER. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Author of “East Lynne,” ‘The Channings,” &c. SECOND EDITION. 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamson. In 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 
“This is a remarkable book, and one well worthy of being carefullystudied. The 
oo is so clever and exciting as to make it almost impossible to put the book down; 
ut we have said enough, we hope, to make our readers at once procure the 
volumes for themselves.”—John Bull. 


A FAMILY TREE. By Albany de 


FONBLANQUE, Author of “A Tangled Skein,” “Cut Adrift,” &c. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 
“The author's style is clear and vivid; he can contrive an interesting plot, and 
fill in the details with skill; he is picturesque and dramatic, and be shows much 
originality and discrimination in his conceptions of character."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


‘‘The GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” By 


R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, Author of “Tom Bulkeley of Lissington,” &c. In 3 
vols. crown 8vo. 
“This is a novel with abundance of ‘go’ and incident, rich in scenes of mili- 
tary life, with some clever sketches of character, and not devoid of some deeper 
touches that are most artistically introduced."—T7he World. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





REISSUE for SEASON 1876 of 


HE FLOWERING PLANTS, GRASSES, SEDGES, and 
FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, and their Allies, the Club Mosses, Pepper- 
wort, and Horsetails, By ANNE PRATT. 
DIVISION I. Now ready, | FINE EDITION, in SIX VOLUMES. 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, Containin 
Containing 78 pages of Coloured Plates, aoe Bi mag lle J. a 
embodying 160 subjects. edges. Price £3153. 
Complete in 12 Divisions. } ‘ 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 





Just published, royal Svo, 2s, 


UMMARY DIGEST.—RETURN to PARLIAMENT of 

OWNERS of LAND, 1873, ENGLAND and WALES (The NEW DOMESDAY 
BOOK). By Freperiox Purpy, F.S.S., Principal of the Statistical Department, 
Local Government Board. 


(March 25, 1876, 
a 


Now ready, Part 2, price Half-a-Crown. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 
A Delineation by Pen and Pencil of 


The Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Shores, Forests, and other Natural Featares, and 

the Cathedrals, Oastles, Palaces, Ruins, and other Picturesque and Historical Places 

of Great Britain and the Continent. Illustrated with SIXTY exquisitely-engeayes 

STEEL PLATES and SEVERAL HUNDRED superior ENGRAVINGS on Woop, 

from Original Drawings specially made for this Work by some of the most Eminent 
Artists of the day. 








The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says :—“ We should anticipate 
that the whole work is likely to prove one of the finest series of topo- 
graphical illustrations ever yet produced. It begins right royally with 
Windsor Castle, of which Mr. Birket Foster has drawn a magnificent 
view, engraved on steel by Mr. Willmore.” 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 





In 8vo, with 12 Plates, price 21s, cloth. 
HE OCEAN: its Tides and Currents and their Causes, By 


WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 

‘*A very valuable addition to the list of works advancing our co know. 
ledge."”—Scientific Review. - names i. 

“The author of this book gives us a new Principia. Still, the book is the pro- 
duction of a man thoroughly well up in his own subject. and many others collateral 
with it. It is one that may be safely commended to the study of all who are in- 
terested in the subject of ocean currents.”"—/Jron. 

“ Here we have the vulnerable poiut of Dr. Carpenter's modified resuscitation of 
the old theory of oceanic circulation clearly indicated, and a home-thrust of clear 
sound reasoning fairly delivered through it. As this poiot is the very heart of Dr. 
Carpenter's contribution to the subject, the thrust is fatal. It is followed by 
further and equally clear and able discussion of the details of Dr. Car- 
penter’s arguments, and of the theories of Maury, Rennell, Herschel, &c. This 
Chapter XX. of Mr. Jordan's book is really excellent, and worthy of careful 
reading.” —Quarteriy Journal of Science. 

*,* The reports received from her Majesty's ship ‘Challenger’ have confirmed 
the views expressed in this work with a distinctness exceeding the most sanguine 
anticipations of the Author. 

London: LONGMANS and Oo. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
On Wednesday, April 5, will be published, in fcap. 8vo, with Maps, price 1s, 
ARLY ENGLAND to the CONQUEST. By F. Yorxr 
POWELL, B.A., Historical Lecturer at Trin. Coll. and Lecturer at Ch. Oh. 


Oxford. 
Being the First Volume of 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
A Series to be completed in Eight Volumes, narrating the History of England at 
Successive Epochs, and intended for Use in Elementary Schools. Edited by the 
Rev. M. OREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS and Oo. 


RITISH MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 
RECENTLY ISSUED, AND ON SALE BY 
Messrs. LONGMANS and Oo., 39 Paternoster Row; Mr. PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly; 
Mr. QUARITOH, 15 Piccadilly; and Messrs. ASHER and Co., 13 Bedford Row, 
Covent Garden, London. Also by Messrs. ASHER and Oo., Berlin. 

Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum, in the Years 
1854-1860. Additional MSS. 19,720-24,026. 1875, 8vo, 15s. 

Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Spanish Language in the British Museum, 
by Don Pascual de Gayangos. Vol.I. 1875,8vo,15s. (Including Class I. Theology; 
IL. Belles Lettres and Science; I{1. History.) 

The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vol.IV. A Selection from the 
Miscellaneous Inscriptions of Assyria. Prepared by Major-General Sir H. 0. 
Rawlinson, K.O.B., F.R.S., assisted by George Smith, Assistant, Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 1875, fol., £1. (Containing 70 lithographed 
plates of Inscriptions, including the Chaldean Account of the Deluge.) 

Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, Vol. I. The Coins of the 
Eastern Khaleefehs, Amawee and 'Abbdsee. By S. L. Poole. Edited by RB. 8. 
Poole, Keeper of the Coins and Medals, British Museum. 1875, 8vo, 12s. (With 
eight plites of typical specimens, executed by the autotype mechanical process 
from casts in plaster; five Indices, &.) 

Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum, Vol. II. Catalogue of the Striges, 
or Nocturnal Birds of Prey. By R. B. Sharpe, Assistant, Department of Zoology, 
—_ Museum. 1875, 8vo, 16s. (With Index, Woodcuts, and fourteen coloured 
plates.) 

Catalogue of Marine Polyzoa in the Collection of the British Museum, Part III. 
Cyclostomata. By George Busk, F.R.S. 1875, 8vo, 5s. (With 34 lithographed 
plates, by the Author.) 

British Museum, March 18, 1876. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for APRIL 


The Germ Theory. By W. Chambers. 
My First Tiger. 
“Unlucky” Days. 
xg AaA A 4 +i 
Travels in the Air. 
Curious Companionships. 
An Old Love Story. In Three Parts. The Month: Science and Arts. 
An Anglo-Indian Artisan’s Day. Three Poetical Pieces. 
FALLEN FORTUNES. 
By James PaYyN. Chapters XIII.—XVIL 
Price 1s. 


HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA, New Edition, Part 
XVIII. 


Price 1s. 


"+ nets CYCLOPZDIA of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, New Edition, Part II. 


‘W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 
| Fees LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


Founded 1841. 
PAaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PkesIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-roo' 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariam. 














Fairy. 

Frenzies of Fashion. By W. 0. 
‘Mysterious Sounds.” 
Train-Signalling by Telegraph. 
The Emigrant Caravan. 

Irish Bulls. 

















London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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WORKS 


BY THE LATE 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 





I. 

PEEPS at the FAR EAST : a 

ecount of a Visit to India. 
Lonel Aiustrations. Small 4to, cloth, gilt 
obs 1 int out in our popular 

difficult to nt ou 

a book which fo anything like the same 
ss conveys 80 full or so instructive & knowledge 
of Britich India. With the same charm of companion- 
shi which won his way to the bearts of every class, 
Dr Jeod seems to catry us with him ine delightful 
prand of travel and observation. The history of the 
t is interwoven with what now meets the traveller's 
in a way that never fatigues, while it richly in- 
structs the reader ; and bis work has an inner depth 
anda hilosophical value beyond that of a mere re- 
cord 0! travel.” —Saturday Review. 


11. 

EASTWARD: Travels in Egypt, 
Palestine,and Syria. With Illustrations. Third 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ This handsome volume is a novelty among books 
of travel. The genial, manly spirit of the author 
gives a human colouring to every scene, and keeps 
awake in us, a8 we accompany him, an increasing 
sympathy." —Datly News. 


111. 


The EARNEST STUDENT; 


being Memorials of John Mackintoeh. Twentieth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Iv. 

REMINISCENCES of a HIGH- 
LAND PARISH. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the most refreshing and delightful books 
which can anywhere be found. The impression which 
it makes is the nearest thing possible to the delight of 
wandering in fine autumn weather on the b es 0 
the mountains that look forth on the Islands and the 
Atlantic. And the reader will find in the book what 
the mere wanderer cannot see in nature—a rich store- 
house of noble bh ities." —Scof: 





v. F 
The STARLING. With 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 68. 
“ Such a story as this, with the fine, manly character 
of the Serjeant, ought, in these days of vile sensation- 
alism, to be doubly welcomed."— Westminster Review. 


vi. 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. 
With Illustrations. Third Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 

“They are sure to be most welcome to all who can 
appreciate a broad, genial humanity, mingled with 
much — and a keen insight into the deeper work- 
ings of the human soul,."—Daily Telegraph. 


vit. 
WEE DAVIE. Fiftieth Thousand. 


Sewed, 6d. 


vint. 
The OLD LIEUTENANT and his 


SON. With Illustrations. Twelfth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“We place * The Old Lieutenant and his Son’ in the 
very first rank of religious fiction."—Daily News. 


Tx. 
The GOLD THREAD. With 


seepeetione. Fourteenth Thousand. Square 8vo, 


“This is one of the prettiest, as it is one of the best, 
children’s books in the language. Wherever there are 
children, if our advice is taken, there will be a ‘Gold 
Thread.’ "—Caledonian Mercury. 


x. 
The TEMPTATION of OUR 


LORD. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


x1. 
PARISH PAPERS. Tenth 
Thousand Orown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“There is nothing narrow in sentiment, tame in 
thought, or prosy in style in these papers, Each paper 
is small in compass, but big with noble thoughts. It 
is just such a book as we should expect from an author 
whose Christianity is that of the Gospels rather than 
creeds, whose teaching is that of a Christ-loving man 
rather than that of a professional preacher, and whose 
nature is royal and not menial its faculties and 
insticts.”—Homilist. 


xi. 
SIMPLE TRUTHS SPOKEN to 


WORKING PEOPLE. Fifth Thousand. Small 
870, 2s 6d, 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


NOW READY. 


With Portraits and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 26s. 


MEMOIR OF 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


Times. 

“We once more commend to our readers a work 
which is a fitting monument, erected with the true 
self-forgetfulness of a loving brother and a faithful 
biographer, and which will leave the abiding impres- 
sion that in Norman Macleod all who knew him 
mourn a devoted, gallant, and delightful friend, and 
his Church and country lost a magnificent champion 
of the good, the noble, and the true.” 


Daily News. 

“ The biographor's delicate duty has been performed 
with tact and good-taste, and itis rare that one writing 
so soon after his hero's death is able to give so much 
completeness to his portrait.” 


Hour. 

“An admirable piece of work; it will become a 
classic in Scotch literature,and we would fain hope 
that, if its English readers are less Javish of their en- 
thusiasm, they may not be inferior in number to the 
Northern admirers.” 


Standard. 

“ The ecclesiastical or social historian in search of « 
key to the development of religious life, and the broad- 
ening of religious thought in Scotland during the latter 
half of the present century, will find it to possess an 
enduring influence.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Donald Macleod has done his work of compil- 
ing this memoir of his justly celebrated brother with 
care and good-taste. The introductory chapters give 
an interesting glimpse of a state of life and manners 
that is now well-nigh forgotten.” 


Spectator. 

“A memoir worthy of the subject. It may well do 
for Scotland what Dr. Stanley's Life of Arnold did for 
England.” 

Athenzeum. 
“ There is throughout these vol a freedom from 
cant and sentimentality that is rare in the biography 
of a popular divine.” 


Nonconformist. 

“We are much mistaken if it does not take high 
rank among select biographies. It reveals a rich 
nature readily moved to fine issues. Humour, fun, 
waggish satire, sparkling fancy, pathetic touches, 
devout experiences, and fine insights go together; yet 
they never conflict—for the bond of a pure, self- 
denying nature runs through all. Mr. Donald Macleod 
has done his work well.” 





Inquirer. 
“ These volumes are deeply interesting. They reveal 
a truly noble character, whose work was devoted, with 
no ordinary gifts of mind and heart, to the best 
interests of the world.” 


Scotsman. 
“The biographer has done his task well. He writes 
with a practised pen, and good-sense and good-taste 
pervade the volumes.” 


Edinburgh Courant. 
“A hundred memoirs of him might have been 
written without giving completeness and unity to its 
diverse phases. This one, in which his memory is 
destined to be preserved, furnishes not only an 
affectionate, but a full and natural image of him.” 


Glasgow Herald. 
“Thousands of readers will close these volumes 
with a greater respect and admiration for the subject 
of them than perhaps they previously entertained...... 
The book is full of the spirit of a greatand good man.” 


North British Daily Mail. 
“ The favourable impression made by a first reading 
is deepened by each subsequent examination of the 
work.” 


NOW READY. 


With 130 Dustrations, 3 vols.crown 8vo, 15s each. 


CITIES OF NORTHERN 
AND CENTRAL ITALY.’ 


By AUGUSTUS J. CO. HARE, 
Author of “Walks in Rome,” &c. 





*,* Intended as a Companion to all those parts of Italy 
which lie between the Alps and the Districts described 
in “Days near Rome.” 


The Volumes are sold separately. 


Vol. I. Om the RIVIERAS and in PIEDMONT and 
LOMBARDY. 


Vol. If. In VENETIA, PARMA, the EMILIA, the 
MARCHE, and NORTHERN TUSCANY. 


Vol. Ill, FLORENCE, SIENA, and other TOWNS of 
TUSCANY and UMBRIA. 


“ The author of ‘ Walks in Rome’ has now given us 

a delightful commentary on the ana | y, the 

utings, and the sculptures of Northern aud Central 

: pV work which deserves to live, and will live.'* 
—Hour. 


“This most delightful book.”—Scotsman. 





By the same Author. 
SIXTH EDITION.—WALKS in ROME. 


2 vols crown 8vo, 2is. 


SECOND EDITION.—DAYS near 
ROME. With more than 100 Illustrations by the 
Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

“ Henceforward it must take its place as a standard 

—_ indispensable to every intellectual student.”"— 

imes. 


THIRD EDITION.—W ANDERINGS in 
SPAIN. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 64. 


“The ideal book of travel in Spain, which exactly 

icipates the requi nts of everybody who is for- 
tunate enough to be going, and ably consoles those who 
are not, by supplying the imagination from the daintiest 
and most delicious of its stores.” —Spectator. 





GEOLOGY. 


FOR STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 


By A. H. GREEN, M.A., 


Professor of Geol and Mining in the Yorkshire 
College of Science. 


Part I. The Elements of Physical Geology. With 140 
Illustrations by the Author, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


BEGINNING LIFE: a Book 
for Young Men. By Principal Tuttocn. New 
ae Enlarged, and partly Rewritten. Crown 
v0, 

“ Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for young men." 
—Edinburgh Review. 


CONQUERING and to CON- 
yy a Story of Rome in the Days of St. Jerome. 

y the Author of “ The Schiinberg-Cotta Family.” 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


“In her delineation of the spirit which animated the 
Christians of those times the author has been v 
successful, while the beauty of style, and the skill 
freshness with which the manners and modes of 
thought of the time are reproduced, make it well de- 
serving of attention,”— Scotsman, 

“Written with a knowledge of the period, a deep 
earnestness, and a spirit of true and unaffected piety. 
—Hour. 


SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS 
of the LIFE AFTER DEATH, &c. By the Hon. 
-. H. Lytre._ron. Second Edition. 


“Full of valuable thought, and pointed as well as 
reverent illustration.”—Spectator. 


CLIMATE and TIME in their 


GEOLOGIOAL RELATIONS: a Theory of Secular 
Changes of the Earth's Climate. By James Cx0LL, 
LL.D., of H.M.'s Geological Survey. With [liustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 24s. 


“One of the most philosophical contributions to the 
science of geology within the last half-century. Every 
page is distinguished by close and earnest thought, 
and the conclusions arrived at are the result of striking 
powers of deductive analysis." —A‘henzum. 











DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO,’S LIST. 
STRAY PAPERS. By Joun Ormssy, Author of 


“ Antumn Rambles in North Africa.’ Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (Jn a few days. 


HUMAN NATURE: a Mosaic. Consisting of 
Sayings, Maxims. Opinions, and Reflections upon Human Life. Selected and 
Arranged by D. W. MiTcHELL, Author of “Ten Years in the United States,” 


{In a few days. 
AS LIFE ITSELF. By the Author of “Clare 
Peyce’s Diary.” Feap. 8vo, 4s. (This day. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, with considerable Additions. 


= 

MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM: 

Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and 

March, 1874. By R. BoswortH Situ, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow 
School. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. (Just published. 

“A clear, unbiassed, and unambiguous verdict, the influence of which, 

whether acknowledged or not, must be felt throughout the literary world."— 


Fraser's Magazine. i 
“A storehouse of valuable facts and eloquent reasoning.”"—Levant Herald. 


~ 
THOUGHTS on ART, PHILOSOPHY, and 
RELIGION. Being Selections from the Unpublished Papers of SYDNEY 
DOBELL. With a Note by JoHN NicaoL, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 7s 6d. 

“ The productions of a singularly powerful and original mind. It is difficult to 
say whether they are of more value as a storehouse of wisdom and imagination, 
on which men may draw at will, or as indices to a method of thought and labour 
of a ripe and creative, if crotchety, intellect. There is behind a!l Dobell's specula- 
tions a measure of common-sense which few who knew hiin only in his poems will 
expect.” —Athenzum, March 11. 

“A perfect mine of thought and reflection, of fancy and poetry...... The thoughts 
have a value which places them in the front rank of literature. The book should 
win its way wherever wisdom is sought and philosophy and art are loved.”— 


Sunday Times. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SYDNEY DOBELL. 


With an Introductory Notice and Memoir by JonN Nico, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 

“The gifts which Sydney Dobell possessed in most eminent degree were those 
which are rarest in poetry, There are few poets who have written so little whose 
surviving influence is greater. Chaotic as some of his works have been pronounced 
to be, the chaos is one out of which worlds may be created.” —A/henzum. 


FOURTH EDITION, crown 8yo, 5s. 


» & A N D GO D. 


By W. PAGE-ROBERTS, Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 


A TEXT-BOOK of ELECTRICITY in MEDICINE 


and SURGERY, for the use of Students and Practitioners. By GEORGE 
VivIANn Poors, M.D., London, M R.0.P., &c., Assistant-Physician to University 
College Hospital, Senior Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Children and 
Women. Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE MADDING OROWD.” 


THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 
By THOMAS HARDY, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 
With 11 Illustrations by George du Maurier. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LUCY FITZADAM.” 


PARLEY MAGNA. By Epwarp WHITAKER, 


Author of “ Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols. 


A VERY WOMAN. By M.F.O’Mattey. 


New ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER SISTERS. 


In Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the Illustrations that appear in the 
Library Edition. 
New Volume, price 5s. 


THE TENANT OF WILDFELL 


MISS THACKERAY'S WORKS. 
New and Uniform Edition, Monthly Volumes, each Illustrated with a Vignette, 
Title-page, drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper, 
large crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME, crown, price 6s. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH; TWO HOURS; 
AND FROM AN ISLAND. 


REISSUE of THACKERAY'S WORKS, with all the Original Illustrations. 
In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, boards. 


NEW VOLUME. 
BALLADS AND TALES. 


With Illustrations, In One Volume, price 6s 6d. 








[April 4. 


3 vols. 





HALL. 








One Shilling, No. 196. 


" Ty 2 

The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL: With 

Illustrations by George Du Maurier and A. Hopkins. [March 29. 
CONTENTS. 

THe HAND OF ETHELBERTA. (With an Liiustration.) Chaps. 43. Workshops—An 
Inn—The Streets. 44. The Doucasties’ Residence ; and Outside the same. 45. 
The Railway—The Sea—'l'he Shore Beyond. 46. Sandbourne—A Lonely Heath 
—* The Old Fox "—The Highway. 

Str Henry TAYLOR's POEMS. 

THE Pessmist’s View OF LIFE. 

JUSTIN VITALI'S CLIENT; A FRENCH “CAUSE CéLEBRE.” 

THOUGHTS OF AN OUTSIDER: THE ETHICS OF VIVISECTION. 

THB ATONEMENT OF LeAM DuNDAS. (With an lilustration.) BookIT. Chaps. 13. 
Our Marriage. 14. Is this Love? 15, Dunaston Castle. 16. Letters of Fire. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MESSRS. SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 


54 FLEET STREET.—Manron, 1876, 


PORTIONS OF HISTORY. 


A SECOND EDITION of 


KING and COMMONWEALTH: a History of 


.the Great Rebellion, By B. Mertron CorDERY, and J. Surress P LLPOTTS 
Head Master of Bsdford School. Crown 8vo, with Plans, 5s, cloth, = 


“A more dramatic and life-like history of the stirring times of 0 
Cromwell has not been written.”—Standard. harles I. and 


In post 8vo, with Portrait, price 6s, cloth. 


The LIFE and REIGN of EDWARD IL By 
the Author of “ The Greatest of the Plantagenets.” 


“A masterly and valuable contribution to the literature of English history,” 
Spectator. “mn 
“ A careful, valuable, and interesting contribution to our national history,”. 
British Quarterly Review. —? 
“The author stands on a much higher level than most admiring biographers, 
The book is one of great interest and argumentative power."—Saturday Review, 


The LIFE and WRITINGS of St. PETER. By 


the Author of “ Essays on the Church.” With a Map and Views of the Sea of 
Galilee, Tiberias, Gethsemane, Samaria, Joppa, Lydda, Antioch, and Rome. 
Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


“This is a book in which we can trace the results of very careful study, and 
which is in itself well worth the reader's attention. It is certainly an able and 
interesting book."—Spectator. 
“ A carefully-reasoned and well-written volume. One of the most interesting 
essays it has recently been our good-fortune to peruse. It deserves extensive cir. 
culation.”"—Christian Observer. 


The GREATEST of the PROPHETS: a Life of 


Moses. By the Author of “ Essays on the Church.” In post 8yo, wit! Eight 
Illustrations, price 6s, cloth. - . . 


“We recommend it for the information it contains, but we commend it rather 
as a striking book, full of jshrewd sense, clear statement, and intelligent interpre- 
tation of the sacred records.”— Christian Observer. 

‘Tt is not only an admirable and complete survey of the life and work of M 
but an epitome of his marvellous history in some important features that have not 
hitherto received the full notice which they deserve...... The style of the book is 
graphic and interesting to the general reader, who will find in it much that is sure 
to repay his most diligent study. We regard this book, therefore, as among the 
on valuable of recent contributions to the stores of theological literature,” 





RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 


Crown 8vo, Portrait, price 5s. 


LIFE of SAMUEL HEBICH, Missionary in 
South-West India. Translated from the German by Colonel J. G. HALLIDAY, 
With a Preface by the Rev. G. T. Fox, M.A. 

“ His work, like his eharacter, was unique. A man of childlike simplicity, of 
ure and noble aims, of flery zeal and beautiful devotion, he lived for India, and 
as left behind him a name the people will nct let die."— Watchman. 

“Here is the marvel of what reads like a perfectly candid biograpby......Hebich 

was a noble man, and his life is worth reading.” —Spectator. 


A SECOND EDITION of 


The COUNTESS MATILDA VON DER 


RECKE VOLMERSTEIN. Recollections of her Life, by her DAUGHTER, 
Translated from the German, With an Introduction by the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. In crown 8vo, Portrait and Eugraviugs, price 5s, cloth. 
“A book which brings before us a very remarkable example of the energy of 
faith. Rare!y hus biography portrayed a union so richly blessed, so replete with 
blessings to others."—Aecord. 


A THIRD EDITION of 


4 r T 
SEVENTEEN YEARS in the YORUBA 
COUNTRY: Memorials of Anna Hinderer, wife of the Rev. D. Hinderer, 
With an Introduction by the Ven. Archdeacon Hons. Crown 8vo, with a 
Portrait and Engravings, 5s, cloth. 
“This volume will take a foremost place among the records of missionary 
enterprise.""—ecord. 
“This is one of thore biographies which will always live in our missionary 
literature."—Christian Work. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 








OLD TRUTHS IN A NEW LIGHT; 


OR, AN EARNEST ENDEAVOUR TO RECONCILE MATERIAL SCIENCE 





WITIE SPIRITUAL SCIENCE, AND WITH SCRIPTURE. 
By the COUNTESS of CAITHNESS. 

1 vol. demy 8vo. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


[Now ready. 








NEW BIOGRAPHIES at MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
~ 


Life of Lord Palmerston, by Hon. Evelyn Ashley—Memoir of Dr. Norman 
Macleod (One Thousand Copies)—Life of Bishop Sumner—Forster's Life of Swift 
—Life of Bishop Gray—Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (next weeck)—Memoir 
of Caroline Herschel—Life of Marie Antoinette, by O. D. Yonge—Memoir of 
William Godwin—Ten Years of My Life, by Princess Salm-Salm—Autobiography 
of H. F. Von Kliden—And many other recent Biographies of general interest.— 

See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL. Postage free. 

Ss A New Edition of Mudie’s Annual Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Copies 
of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale at greatly reduced prices is 
also now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, London. 





CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





} 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 














The LIFE and LETTERS of Lord MACAULAY. By his Nephew, Grorce 


OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, price 36s. [On the 30th instant. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 


JAMES the SECOND :— 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown Svo, 12s. | CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


Lord MACAULAY'S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Cheap 


Edition, authorised and complete, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d, sewed ; 48 6d, cloth. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. CABINET EDITION, 4 vols, post 8vo, 24s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, 36s. 





Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and the 


ARMADA, 16mo, with Vignette, price 3s 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY'’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Woodcut 


Illustrations from the Antique. Feap. 4to, 21s; imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Library Edition. Edited by 


his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. §8 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, £5 5s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEFEAT 


of the SPANISH ARMADA. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy 80, £8 18s, 


The ENGLISH in [IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, £2 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James ANTHONY 


FROUDE, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s; or 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 24s. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, the History of 


the Sassanians. With Notices, Goographical and Antiquarian. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 8vo, with Map and many Iilustra- 
tions, price 28s, 


The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY ; or, the Geography, History, and 


Antiquities of Parthia. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH HEINE. By Witu1AM 


STIGAND. 2 yvols., with Portraits of Heine, price 28s. 


On the SENSATIONS of TONE, as a Physiological Basis for the Theory 


of Music. By Professor HELMHOLTZ. Translated by A. J. Extis, F.R.S. 8vo, 36s, 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 8 vols. crewn 8yo, 24s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S WORK on the LIFE and EPISTLES 


of St, PAUL :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodeuts, &., 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. square crown 8yo, 21s. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, Revised and Condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 9s. 


An EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, Historical and 


Deetrinal. By E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. New Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


BRANDE’'S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. 


Re-edited by the Rey. G. W. Cox, M.A. New Edition, Revised, 3 vols. medium 8vo, 63s. 





London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST, | 


i. 





Just published, Period II., crown 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans, 5s. 


An ENGLISH HISTORY for the USE of 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. FRaNcK BriGut, M.A., Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, and Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, 
Oxford; late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College. 


This Work is divided into Three Periods, of convenientand bandy size, especially 
adapted for use in Schools, as well as for Students reading special portions of 
bw need for Local and other Examinations. It will also be issued in one complete 

olume. 


Period L—MEDLASVAL MONARCHY : the Departure of the 
Romans to Richard III., A.D. 449-1485. Price 4s 6d. 


Period Il. —PERSONAL MONAROHY: Henry VIL to 
James II., A.D. 1485-1688. Price 5s. 


Period II.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William 
and Mary to the Present Time, A.D. 1688-1837. [Nearly ready. 


“ For the use for which it is especially designed—that of a text-book in our public 
#chools—it is excellently adapted.”—Academy. 

“An air of good common-sense pervades it; the style is entirely free from 
affectation or inflation, and is at the same time tolerably clear and easy to follow.” 
—Athenzum, 

“ We do not know a book more suitable for school use, or one more likely to 
stimulate in boys an intelligent interest in constitutional and social history. We 
confess to having read the greater part of it with a very real pleasure.”— 
Educational Times. 

“It is written in a clear, straightforward, sensible way, and contains as much 
instruction as possible, put in a way that can be easily understood.”"—Zraminer, 

“It is a critical and thoughtful examination of the growth of this great nation, 
and while the facts are given always with clearness and force, the student is led 
to understand and to reflect not merely upon the events themselves, but upon a 
nomber of interesting and important considerations arising out of those events."— 
School Board Chronicle. 

“A model of what a clear, attractive, well-arranged, and trustworthy manual of 
historical information ought to be."—Glasgow Herald. 

“ We can speak with entire satisfaction of the style in which the work is done. 
Mr. Bright's is a lucid, steady, vigorous style, which leaves nothing in doubt, and 
is comprehensive and thoroughly practica!."—Ziverpool Albion. 

“ Admirably adapted for the purpose intended, and should rar high as a text- 
book in all educational establishments.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

+It is written in easy and simple language, is free from historical prejudice, and 
may be ded for y and conveni of arrang t. It is also pro- 
vided with useful maps and genealogies of the leading families of m:.*ieval times.” 





—Hour, 
“Mr. Bright has done bis work, as it seems to us, in @ very car**.’ manner."— 


isman. 
“Tho narrative is clear and concise, and illustrated by useful plans and maps."— 


Notes and Queries. 


The CAMPAIGNS of NAPOLEON. The Text 


(in French) from M. Thiers’s “ Histoire de la Révolution Francaise” and 
“ Histoire du Consulat et de I'Empire.” Edited, with English Notes, for the 
Use of Schools, by Eowarp E. Bowen, M.A., Master of the Modern Side, 
Harrow School. 4 vols., with Maps, crown 8vo. Sold separately. 


ARCOLA, 4s 6d, | MARENGO, 4s 6d. 
JENA, 3s 6d. WATEBLOO, 6s. 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. 


With Notes for School Use, and Marginal References to the ‘‘ Public School 
Latin Primer.” By R. W. Taylor, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The TEMPEST of SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 
with Notes at the end, by J. Surtees PHILLPOTTS, M.A., Head Master of Bedford 
School, and formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 2s. 

Forming a Volume of the Rugby Edition of “Select Plays of Shakspere.” 
The other Plays of the Series are :— 


AS YOU LIKE IT, 2s. | HAMLET, 2s 6d. 
MACBETH, 2s. CORIOLANUS, 2s 6d. 


The ZNEID of VERGIL. Books XI. and 


XII. Edited, with Notes at the end, by Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master of 
Modern Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


TACITI HISTORIAE. Edited by W. Hz 
Smoox, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. ks I. and IL, 
6s; Books IIL, IV., and V., 6s. 

Forming Parts of the “Catena Olassicorum.” 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Books I. and II. 


Edited by CHARLES Biéc, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Charcb, Oxford; Principal of Brighton College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Books III.andIV. Edited by G. A. Smmcox, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 63, 
Forming Parts of the ‘‘ Catena Classicorum.” 


NOTES on the GREEK TEXT of the GOSPEL 
ACOORDING to S. LUKE. By the Rev. ArTHUR Carr, M.A., Assistant- 
| oe ua Wellington College, late Fellow of Oriel Oollege, Oxford. Crown 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By 


J. HAMBLIN SmiTH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambri ; late 
Lecturer of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. - 


ENGLISH HISTORY inthe XIVru CENTURY. 


By CHARLES H. Pearson, M.A., Principal of the Presbyte Ladies’ 

Melbourne; late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; and oa sate of Histo 

the University of Melbourne. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, [Just 4 io 

Forming a Volume of “ Historical Handbooks.” Edited by Oscar Browsing MA 
’ . 


The REIGN of LEWIS XI. By P. F. Witterr, 
6d. 


M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With Map. Crown 8yo, 3s 64, 
(Just ready, 
Forming a Volume of “ Historical Handbooks.” Edited by Oscas Browning MA 
’ . 


HISTORY of MODERN ENGLISH LAW. 


By Sir ROLAND KNYVeT WILSON, Bart., M.A.. Barrister-at-L ellow 
King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. oo eee ot 
Forming a Volume of “ Historical Handbooks.” Edited by Oscar Baowsine, M.A, 


The ROMAN EMPIRE. From the Death of 


Theodosius the Great to the Coronation of Charles the Great. AD. 395 to 
A.D. 800. By A. M. Cuntars, M.A., Asnistant-Master at Sherborne School, iste 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Forming a Volume of “ Historical Handbooks.” Edited by Oscar BROWNING, M.A 


ALEXANDER the GREAT in the PUNJAUB. 


From Arrian, Book V. (An Easy Greek Reading-Book, with Notes at the end 
anda Map.) By the Rev. OHARLES E. MOBERLY, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby School, Editor of “ Xenophon’s Memorabilia,” Book [., &c. Small 870, 23, 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on KINE. 


pw te nm } ee obs nag By E. J. Gross, Fare Fellow of Gonville and 
aius College, Cam ge, and Secretary to the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board. Crown 8vo, 5s 64. 

Forming a Volume of “ Rivington'’s Mathematical Series.” 


ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICs. 


With Introductions, and Notes at the end of each Book, 


Edited by FRANCIS STORR, B.A., 


Chief Master of Modern — in Merchant Taylors’ School, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 


Small 8vo. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS: Winter. With Introduction tothe 
Series. By the Rev. J. Franck Bricar, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
and Historical Lecturor in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, Oxford; 
Author of “ An English History for the Use of Public Schools.” 1s, 

COWPER’S TASK. By Francois Storr, B.A. 2s. 


Part I. (Book I. The Sofa; Book II. The Timepiece), 94. Part IL. (Book III. 
The Garden; Book IV. The Winter Evening.) 94. Part II[. (Book V. The 
Winter Morning Walk; Book VI. The Winter Walk at Noon), 9d. 


SCOTT’S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By J. Sunrens 
PHILLPOTTS, M.A., Head Master of Bedford School, formerly Fellow of Now 
College, Oxford. 2s. 

Part L (Canto I., with Introduction, &c.), 941. Part II. (Cantos J. and i1), 
9d. Part III. (Cantos IV. and V.), 91. Part IV. (Canto VI.), 94. 


SCOTT’S LADY of the LAKE. By R. W. Tartor, MA, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 2s. 
Part I. (Cantos I. and IL), 9d. Part 1I. (Cantos III. and IV.), 9d. Part IIL 


(Cantos V. and VL.), 9d. 
NOTES to SCOTT'S WAVERLEY. By H. W. Eve, MA, 


Assistant-Master at Wellington College, and Head Master Elect of University 
College School, London. 1s; or witb the TEX [, 2s 6d. 


TWENTY of BACON’S ESSAYS. By Francois Sronrs, 
B.A., Chief Master of Modern Subjects in Merchant Taylors’ School. 1s, 


SIMPLE POEMS. Edited by W. E. Muxuovs, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough College. 8d. 


SELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. By HH. 
TuRNen, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXOURSION : the Wanderer. By H. H 
TuRnexR, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s, 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. By Franors Srorr, B.A, 
Book I., 94; Book IL. 9d. 

SELECTIONS from the “ SPECTATOR.” By Osmunp Ary, 
M.A., Assistant-Masterat Wellington College. 1s. 

BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI. By W. P. Smrrs, MA, 
Assistant-Master at Winchester College. 1s. 

GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER and DESERTED VILLAGE. 


By OC. SankeyY, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 1s. 


EXTRACTS from GOLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD, 
By C. SANKBEY, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 1s. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS :— 
MOORE'S LIFE of BYRON. By Francis Storr, B.A. 9d. 
BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON. By Francis Storr, B.A. 9d. 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By H.F. Born, late Scholar of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 1s. 





*,* The G 1 Introduction to the Series will be found in Thomson's “ Winter.” 
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